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September. Paris: 1863. 


Turse admirable Discourses on civil and religious liberty 
have appeared, we believe, in a separate publication, but 
we have seen them only in Le Correspondant, where they 
were first published. The Correspondant, by the way, 
published on the 25th of each month, is a periodical that 
we can conscientiously recommend to the general as well 
as to the Catholic public. It is able, learned, liberal, 
spirited, sincere, and earnest. It is the organ of the liberal 
Catholics of France, the only Catholics in Europe who 
sympathize with the loyal people of the Union in their war 
against the slavery Rebellion; and the best account of the 
struggle in which we are now engaged, that we have seen 
in any European periodical, has appeared in its pages, 
written by M. Henri Moreau. Its writers are such 
men asthe Bishop of Orleans, the late Pére Lacordaire, 
Count de Montalembert, Count de Falloux, Auguste Cochin, 
A. Pontmartin, Henri Moreau, M. de Meaux, Prince de 
Broglie, and others hardly less eminent, all fervent, ortho- 
dox Catholics, devoted heart and soul to civil and religious 
liberty—men who combine the faith of the martyr ages with 
the civilization and progressive spirit of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

These Discourses are able and eloquent, as is every thing 
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from the illustrious author, and exceedingly well timed. 
They are well matured, well reasoned, and contain views 
and advocate a policy which no friend of ——— and civili- 
zation can prudently disregard. They are grave and ear- 
nest, bold and manly, noble and Bere. Pm and they have 
been read with surprise by non-Catholics, and with delight 
by all Catholics who do not happen to have their faces on 
the backside of their heads. They, however, have not 
given universal satisfaction, and several journals have en- 
tered their protest against them. They have incurred the 
decided hostility of Za Civiltd Cattolica, a periodical 
printed at the Propaganda Press, and published at Rome, 
under the eye of the General of the Soaks They have 
also incurred the wrath, we are told, of the new Dublin 
Leview, said to be the organ of His Eminence Cardinal 
Wiseman, Archbishop of ‘Westminster. They do not ap- 
pear, however, to have been opposed by the Catholic organs 
of the United States, all devoted, as they are, to slave ery, 
and hostile to liberty, whether civil or religious ; but this 
is, probably, owing either to the incapacity of their conduc- 
tors to under stand. their bearing, or to the fact that their 
author is a Frenchman, and a former peer of France. Had 
he been a plebeian, or had he been born a Yankee, and a 
Yankee who will not concede that to be a Catholic it is 
necessary to denationalize himself, and become a foreigner 
in his native |: ind, they would doubtless have honored them 
by a more formidable opposition than they have as yet re- 
ceived from any of the Catholie organs of E urope. Becom- 
ing a Catholic in this country means becoming an Irish- 
inan, or at least a European; and if one becomes a good 
Irishman, a good European, or a decided anti-American, 
he is a good Catholic, let him defend what doctrines he 
may. 

That M. de Montalembert’s Discourses in favor of civil 
and religious liberty should incur opposition from La C7- 
vilta Cattolica is in the natural course of things. That 
yeriodical is the organ of Society -which “has out- 
fi ed its day and generation, and w hich is now not in: uptly 
symbolized ‘by the barren fig-tree of the Gospel. It was a 
noble and illustrious Society in its origin, and snecessfully 
did it labor to check the progress of error, and to place the 
Church in harmony with the civilization of the age. Its 
members were men of high character, often of noble birth, 
with the training and polish of men of the world, the 
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literary tastes and culture of the most accomplished Hu- 
manists, the erudition of cloistered monks, the freedom of 
motion of secular priests, and the ardent charity and burn- 
ing zeal of apostles. God gave them a great work to do, 
and they did it, and did it well. They deserved and won 
the admiration and gratitude of the Catholic world. But 
the Society being only a human institution, subsidiary to 
the Church, was not able to ad: ipt itself to the wants of 
all ages and nations, and the time was sure to come when 
it would grow old and disappear, like all things human, or 
remain only to cumber the ground. When it had done 
the special work assigned it to do, its strength was exhaust- 
ed, and it became nec cessarily unable to perform, or even to 
perceive, the new work demanded by the rapid social 
changes and new developments of civilization which the 
movement and progress of events are continually introdu- 
cing. The world went on, and as it neither would nor could 
go on with it, the world went on without it, and the once 
illustrious Society of Jesus stands now calling out for it to 
stop, for it is going too far, or seizing hold of its skirts 
and trying with | all its might to hold it back. 

The Jesuits understood the wants of the age from the 
middle of the sixteenth century to that of the seventeenth, 
especially on the Continent, better than any of their con- 
temporaries, and fulfilled with great success that extra- 
hierarchical mission which, under the new Law, may be 
termed the mission of genius,and which corresponds in 
some measure to the mission of the prophets under the 
old Law. But in their controversy with the Jansenists 
their glory culminated, and they ce eased to lead the civiliza- 
tion of the world. They never understood the eighteenth 
century ; and, holding the chief places of influence, they 
suffered the world they themselves had educated, to lapse 
in philosophy into shallow sensism, and in religion into the 
crudest infidelity. Still less do they understand this nine- 
teenth century. They are out of place i in it. They them- 
selves feel it, and, determined to be what they were or not 
to be at all, they seek to arrest and turn it back to what 
the world was when they were in their glory. They are 
good men, learned men, excellent schol: urs, “earnest, devoted, 
and self-sacrificing priests—none more so in the Church; 
but they understand not the work of this age. They see 
not that this age demands men who are to it what St. 
Ignatius Loyola and his Comp: unions were to theirs—men 
of large minds and a free spirit, who dare break from rou- 
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tine, to reject the dry technicalities of the schools, to take 
the world as they find it, to accept the new learning, the 
new social order, and to Christianize the new civilization 
by baptizing, not anathematizing it. The Jesuits did their 
work by harmonizing, not dogma, which is immutable, but 
theology, the schools, and ecclesiastical administration, with 
the new developments of civilization in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; but they see not that this is precisely the work now 
needed in regard to the civilization of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. They wish to retain the world in the mould in which 
they had cast it. Hence, with all their virtues, with all 
their private worth, they do little for our age, and still less 
for our country, with which they have no sympathy. They 
can no longer restrain or lead the civilized world, and their 
successes are confined to uncivilized, savage, or barbarous 
tribes, or to peoples whose civilization is far below the 
European in the sixteenth century. 

But this is not the worst. The Jesuits have formed the 
Catholic world, at least the ruling portion, in their own 
image. They have, directly or indirectly, the forming of 
our Catholic youth, and to a great extent the direction of 
our consciences ; their theology, dogmatic and ascetic, is that 
generally taught in our ecclesiastical seminaries, and nearly 
all who pass for earnest, devoted, and devont Catholics are 
in some sense Jesuits. They have immense influence still 
in the Church by means of their past, on which they live, 
if not by their present labors. Catholics who fail to reeog- 
nize them as virtually the Church, are looked upon by their 
devouter brethren as wanting, if not in faith, at least in 
pious fervor and holy obedience. Hence it is that the domi- 
nant influence of the Church to-day is thrown in favor of an 
order of things that it is impossible to recall, and against a 
social order that it is equally impossible successfully to resist, 
even if it were desirable, as it is not, to resist it. There is in 
the Church a party, and it is at present the dominant party, 
called in Italy, the oscurantisti, who make war d outrance on 
what is called modern civilization. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that they find their beaw ¢déal in the middle ages ; 
they find it rather in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, when were consolidated the great centralized mon- 
archies of Europe, and when the ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration was centralized and placed in the Roman bureau- 
cracy. The best, ablest, and most active representatives 
of this party are ungnestionably the Jesuits. It is not 
strange, then, that the Count de Montalembert finds their 
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organ, opposed to him, just in proportion as he departs from 
the traditional policy of the osewrantisti, and labors to 
place the Church in harmony with modern civilization. 
The Jesuits belong to the past; he belongs to the present 
and the future. If he increases, they must decrease ; ; and 
if he realizes his idea, they must abandon theirs. 

M. de Montalembert loves his Church, is earnestly devoted 
to his religion, and has from his youth devoted himself, 
his life and his fortune, iiberally and heartily, to the promotion 
of Catholic interests. He is, as all the world knows, a man 
of eminent ability, of brilliant genius, of varied and solid 
erudition—one of the most acc omplished scholars, polished 
and vigorous writers, and eloquent and graceful orators of 
France. He is an ardent lover of liberty, a zealous cham: 
pion of constitutional government, and holds that in the 
modern world the freedom of the Church can be secured 
only in the freedom of the citizen. He defends civil free- 
dom for its own sake, and also as the necessary condition of 
religious freedom. In the so-called middle ages, church- 
men sought the freedom of religion by asserting for the 
Chureh the supremacy in temporals as well as in spirituals—- 
in establishing a real clerocracy, or government of the world 
by the clergy. But this, had it succeeded, would have anni- 
hilated the state, reduced to naught the lay society, and 
prevented the ‘development and growth of the peo- 
ple, and the real amelioration of their social condition 
by their own efforts. Civilization refused to submit to 
it. The wars between the two orders, which fill the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, ended ‘finally in its defeat, 
and, unhappily, in the establishment of the great cen- 
tralized E juropean monarchies, and the subjection, in turn, 
of the Church to the temporal order in both Catholic and non- 
Catholic States. The Church had little more freedom in the 
Catholic States of Europe, during the sixteeuth and seven- 
teenth centuries, than she had in non-Catholic States. 
She was held by the state in a sort of gilded slavery ; 
she enjoyed large revenues, as does the English Ghurch 
now, but she dared not oppose the court. ‘In exchange 
for her freedom, she had the sad consolation of having 
the state exclude, at least so far as the law went, all hereti- 
cal or dissentient communions. Externally the Church 
appeared to be protected by the state, but she was in 
reality simply enslaved, as in a prior age the clergy had 
sought to enslave the state. The consequence was, that 
religion every where suffered. 
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M. de Montalembert perfectly well understands that the 
clerical dream of the middle ages cannot be realized. 
Men will not and cannot be made to submit to the 
government of churchmen in temporals. The experiment 
has been tried and failed. The subjection of the Church to 
the state, of the spiritual to the temporal, is repugnant to 
the essential principles of religion, for in principle it is 
the subjection of God toman. Te therefore maintains that 
the subjection of the state to the clergy, as well as the sub- 
jection of the clergy-in spirituals to the state, must both 
be rejected, for both are equally hostile to religion and to 
civilization, Hence he demands a tree Church in a free 
State, or, as we express it, the freedom of the Church in the 
freedom of the citizen. That is, the recognition by the 
Church of the freedom of the state in temporals, or in its 
own order, and the recognition by the state of the freedom 
of conscience, and its own incompetence in spirituals. The 
state does not prescribe or tolerate, it protects the religion 
of the citizen, not as approving or disapproving it, but as, 
before it, a natural and inalienable right. As before the 
state all citizens are equal in their rights, so all religions, 
not contra bonos mores, or incompatible with the public 
peace, embraced by its citizens, are equal before it, and en- 
titled ‘to equal and “full protection. Hence, a free Church in 
a free State implies the liberty of false religions no less than 
of the true, the freedom of error no less than the freedom of 
truth,—the precise order which obtains in the United States. 

Now to this order, which is the order of liberty, our od- 
scurantisis are opposed, because they do not believe in liberty 
or desire it ; because they hold it wrong to guaranty the liberty 
of error ; and because they hold that to do it were to cast re- 
proach on the past cx onduet of the C hurch, who, wherever 
she has been strong enough to have her own way, has ap- 
proved a contrary policy. The Civilta Cattolica admits 
that there may be times and countries in which it is wise 
and even necessary to concede liberty to error, as, for in- 
stance, where error is so strong that it cannot be sup ypressed 
by civil pains and disabilities, and it is impossible to main- 
tain the unity of faith by the strong hand. It would con- 
cede it to France, to Belgium, to Austria, to Great Britain, 
and to the United States, but as a condescension on 
the part of the Church, not as a natural right before the 
state, or as a principle applicable to all times and places. 
And this seems, in fact, to be all that Montalembert has 
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judged it pyre formally to demand. He asserts his free 
Church in a free State, not as a universal rule or principle, 
but as a practical necessity, in our times and in most coun- 
tries, for the promotion of Catholic interests. He apparently 
shrinks from its assertion as a natural and indefeasible 
right. But the concession which the Civiltd Cattolica says 
the Church makes is not all we demand, because in it the 
Church reserves the right to revoke it when she deems 
herself strong enough, or judges it for her interest to do so. 
We venture to assert, as a universal principle, that the 
State is incompetent in spirituals, and that wherever civili- 
zation is sufficie ntly advanced to admit the organization of 
the state, or, what is the same thing, the civil organization 
of lay society, every citizen has the natural right to be 
protec ‘ted in the free enjoyment of his religion, or the reli- 
gion of his free choice. 

We except from this rule only tribes or peoples in what 
may be called their infancy or minority , in which they cor- 
respond to the period of childhood in the individual. “Here 
some precautions age ainst error other than instruction may 
be necessary, and some degree of repression may be 
resorted to, on the ground that the mind is not yet de- 
veloped so as to have the right to be remitted to its own 
judgment, or to be in fact held responsible for its own judg- 
ment, either before the human or the divine law. W ith 
regard to tribes and peoples in this state, which is not that 
of civilization, we will engage in no dispute. For a certain 
period I have the authority from God to govern as well as 
to teach my child, and even to require him to conform to my 
religion. But that period ends when the child has come to 
years of discretion, and I can then legitimately use only in- 
struction and moral suasion. So, where a people is or has 
become civilized, the Church must confine herself to her 
spiritual authority, and make no resort, directly or indi- 
rectly, to force to repress error or to maintain the truth. 
There is no civilized people on earth to which we would not 
apply, as an absolute rule, the doctrine asserted simply as a 
practical doctrine by M. de Montalembert. We accept it 
not as a concession or as a condescension ; we demand it as 
a right, and we maintain not only that it is impolitic, but 
that it is wrong, to withhold it. The minority past, the na- 
tion, as the individual, is free. ‘* But then you condemn 
the past and even the present conduct of the Church, which 
you are well aware that as a good Catholic you cannot do.” 
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Be not too fast, my good brother. The Church, we concede, 
has in all ages and nations been governed by pure and holy 
motives, and done what her authorities judged to be, under the 
circumstances, the wisest and best ; but we have yet to learn 
that her authorities are incapable of error in their practical 
judgments, or that the Church herself is, or claims to be, in- 
fallible in any thing except dogma. The practice of the 
Church is not the rule of faith, though it may be cited 
as throwing light on it. The Church has received the de- 
positum, the faith once delivered to the saints, and in the 
een geNe sw and definition of that, as every Catholic be- 
ieves, and no one more firmly than we, she is, by the assist- 
ance of the indwelling Holy Ghost, infallible. Her dogmatic 
canons are infallible and irreformable; but we have never 
* heard it pretended that she is infallible in her human leg- 
islation, in her administrative canons, or her practical 
conduct. 

The Church, in the sense we now speak of her, means the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and these have made and con- 
tinue to make serious blunders, as it would be worse than 
folly in any one who has studied ecclesiastical history to 
pretend to deny. A pope has said that England was need- 
lessly lost to the Church by the mismanagement of his pre- 
decessor, Clement VII., and we have no doubt that, with 
a proper degree of prudence, even the East might have 
been saved, and Protestantism prevented. As to Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, and England, there were no dogmat- 
ic questions that could not have been adjusted without 
any serious difficulty. There were bishops in the Council 
of Trent who differed, before the decisions were arrived at, 
from the doctrine finally declared by the Council, as widely 
as did Luther or Calvin. The real source of the defection 
was in matters of discipline and administration, the former 
of which was relaxed, and the latter grossly corrupt. 
There is not much edification in reading the lives of the 
Popes from Calixtus III. to Leo X., inclusive. They live, act, 
and reign as temporal sovereigns, and apparently think 
more of strengthening their political influence, and enrich- 
ing their families, than of feeding the spiritual flock com- 
mitted to their care. 

Nothing is more certain, except in matters of pure doc- 
trine, in what pertains immediately to dogma, than that 
the Church, that is to say, the authorities of the Church, 
from the Pope down to the humblest parish priest, are more 
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or less affected by the public opinion of their age or coun- 
try. The Church has a divine origin, and lives a divine 
life; but she has also her human element, and lives a human 
life, often far removed from her divine life. Her divine life is 
like leaven hidden in three measures of meal, and not all 
at once, or instantaneously, does it leaven the whole lump. 
In her human element she is subject to the vicissitudes of 
time and space, and while she acts upon the world it re- 
acts upon her, and its opinions influence her conduct. She 
found the doctrine of civil intolerance with the Jews, 
where it was in place, for the Synagogue was recruited and 
continued by natural generation, not by the election of 
grace; she found it also in the Greco-Roman world, 
where it surviv ed as a reminiscence of the patriarchal order, 
and when she became strong enough she adopted it, for it 
was already in the minds and habits of the great mass of 
her children. This is a fact which every one knows, who 
knows the history of the Church, and in asserting it we assert 
nothing, even on the supposition that it is an error, that is 
not consistent with our faith as a Catholic to assert. All 
forms of government have been developed from the patriar- 
chal; and the doctrine that authority must suppress error, 
and protect the truth against it, is of patriarchal origin, and 
grew out of the fact that the patriarch or father of the 
family was at once priest and king, and never recognized 
the majority of any member of his family while he lived. 
The doctrine itself ‘belongs not to dogma, but to civilization, 
and, so far as regards the Church, comes under the head of 
discipline, in respect to which no one pretends that the 
Church is infallible, or that her rules are irreformable. 

That the Church has legislative authority, under the divine 
law, every Catholic maintains; but it is no part of Catholic 
faith that she is infallible in her legislation or in her discipli- 
nary canons. Nothing forbids us to maintain, if such be our 
honest conviction, that any human law, borrowed from the 
Hebrew and Graeco-Roman civilizations, and incorporated 
into the discipline of the Church, or at least for long ages 
approved by churchmen and acted on by civil govern- 
ments, is unnecessary, improper, or prejudice ‘ial to the best 
interests both of religion and of civilization. We find no 
trace of the doctrine on which the practice is founded 
among Christian writers, prior to the first Christian Emperor. 
Many among the greatest doctors and Fathers of the 
Church have opposed it, and boldly asserted that the only 
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lawful means of maintaining or re-establishing unity of 
faith are moral, spiritual weapons drawn from the armory 
of reason and revelation, and addressed to the understand- 
ing, the heart, and the conscience. So at one time, at 
least, held St. Augustine; so held the great St. Domi- 
nic, ‘the reputed founder of the Inquisition, who used 
all his ileus to prevent the employment of force 
against the Albigenses, among whom he was sent to labor 
as a missionary ; so held the illustrious St. Francis de Sales, 
who, if for a moment he called in the troops of the Duke 
of Savoy to expel the Calvinistic ministers who gave him 
so much annoyance, instantly repented of his act, and gave 
himself no rest till the exiles were recalled and re- established 
in their homes ; and so, it is well known, held the equally 
illustrious Fénelon, Archbishop of Cambray, who would 
not undertake the mission forthe conversion of the Hu- 
guenots, till Louis XIV. consented to withdraw his 
dragoons. We feel, therefore, quite easy as to the past, and 
have no fear of compromising our orthodoxy by refusing to 
defend the doctrine, or by openly condemning it, as “has 
béen done by the late Archbishop of B: timore in his 
learned work on the Primacy of the Apostolic Sce, dedi- 
cated to the Supreme Pontiff himself. 

That the doctrine we maintain, after M. de Montalem- 
bert, concedes the liberty of error, and places it and truth 
on the footing of equality before the civil authority, we 
grant, and we would have it so. We do not in this assert 
the indifference of truth and error, or that a man has the 
moral right to- adhere to a false religion, Truth cannot 
tolerate even so much as the semblance of error, and in the 
theological order we are as intolerant as any Calvinist in the 
land, and hold firmly that out of the true Church there is 
no salvation, any more than there is virtue without obe- 
dience to the moral law of God. Nordo we with Milton and 
Jefferson maintain that “ error is harmless where truth is 
free to combat it.” Error makes the circuit of the globe 
while Truth is pulling on her boots, and no error ever is or 
ever can be harmless. What we assert is, not what is called 
theological tolerance, but what is called civil tolerance. 
Error has no rights, but the man who errs has equal rights 
with him who errs not. The civil authority is incompetent 
to discriminate between truth and error, and the Church 
is a spiritual kingdom without physical force, or the mission 
to employ it for the one or against the other. The weapons 
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of her warfare are spiritual not carnal; consequently, before 
the secular or human authority, whether of churchmen or 
statesmen, truth and error must stand on the same footing, 
and be equally meg in the equal rights of the giti- 
zen. All sects should be equal before the civil law, and 
each citizen protected in the right to choose and profess 
his own religion, which we call his conscience, as his 
natural right, so long as he respects the equal right of 
others. This is the American order, and we dare maintain 
that it is the Christian order; for when the Disciples pro- 
posed to call down fire from heaven to consume the adver- 
saries of our Lord, he rebuked them, and told them that they 
“knew not what manner of spirit they were of.’ 

All the doctors of the Church agree that faith is not to 
be forced, that it must be voluntarily ace epted, and that no 
one can be compelled to receive baptism against his own 
free will. So much is certain ; and hence Charlemagne, who 
placed before the conquered Saxons the alternative of bap- 
tism or perpetual slavery, is never regarded as having con- 
ducted himself as a good Christian or as a good Catholie. 
Yet it is not to be denied that theologians have argued, 
from the analogy of secular governments, that since by 
baptism the recipient is born again, and born a subject of 
Christ’s kingdom, he may be compelled by force, when 
once baptized and*become one of the faithful, to keep the 
unity of the faith, and submit to the authority of the 
Church, as the natural born subjects of a state may, if 
rebellious, be reduced to their civil allegiance by the 
strong hand of power, and, if need be, punished even with 
death for their treason. But have they not abused this 
analogy? ‘“ My kingdom,” says our Lord, “is not of this 
world,”—is not a secular kingdom, for the government of 
men in their secular relations, but is a spiritual kingdom, 
founded to introduce and maintain in human affairs the 
spiritual or moral law of God. The Church, which is 
clothed with the authority of this kingdom, or, in a mysti- 
cal sense, is it, has undoubtedly over her subjects the 
authority wltic h secular governments have over theirs, only 
it is an authority of the same kind with her own nature 
and mission. Since her kingdom is moral and spiritual, she 
has and can have only moral or spiritual power. She can 
resort neither directly nor indirectly to physical force, for 
that would make her a secular kingdom,—a kingdom of 
this world,—and belie her own spiritual nature. 
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The mission of the State is one that can be executed by 
physical force, for its mission is restricted to external acts 
in the social order. The magistrate bears the sword against 
evil-doers, and his mission is to watch over the safety of 
society, and to maintain justice between man and man, or 
to repress and redress external violence, either against indi- 
viduals or against society itself. In this, physical force, 
when needed, may be employed, because there is a congruity 
between its employ ment and the end to be obtained. But 
it is not so with the Church. Her mission being to intro- 
duce and maintain the law of God in the interior of man, 
she affects the exterior only through the interior, that is, the 
external act only through reason ‘and conscience. This is 
wherefore she is called a spiritual, not a secular kingdom, 
or kingdom of this world. She teaches man the truth, tells 
him what he ought to believe, and what he must be and do 
in order to render himself ace eptable to his Maker, his Re- 
deemer, and his Saviour, or to gain the end for which he 
has been created. She administers to him the sact raments, 
through which he receives the new birth, is regenerated, 
restored, nourished, and strengthened in the life which ends 
in his supreme beatitude or supernatural union with God. 
But in all this she can address herself only to his moral 
or spiritual nature, to his reason or understanding, his free 
will, his heart, and his conscience. A‘ll physical force is 
here out of place, for physical force can affect only external 
acts, and all the acts she requires, to be of any value, must 
be internal, spring from the interior, from real conviction 
and love, and be the free, voluntary offering of the soul. 
Faith cannot be forced ; she can by exterior force compel 
no one to receive the sacraments , for though they operate 
ex opere operato, they are inetti acious unless they are re- 
ceived with the proper interior dispositions. “ My son, give 
me thy heart.” Obedience in the moral or spiritual order 
cannot be foreed, for it must be voluntary, from the heart ; 
and a forced obedience, or an obedience that springs not 
from love, and is not yielded by free will, is simply, in her 
order, no obedience at all. In it the heart is not given. 
God demands a willing giver, is worshipped with the heart, 
in spirit and in truth, not with the lips only. External 

acts, genuflections, prostrations, singing of psalms, and 
repetitions of thecreed, the Pater- noster, and the Ave- Maria, 
are of no value if the heart be wanting, if love be absent, 
and there be not in them acts of free will, —all acts which 
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by their own nature cannot be enforced, or produced by 
simple external authority or pressure. The Church, then, 
cannot do her, work, cannot produce faith or love, or main- 
tain interior unity, by force, nor could she reduce by force 
her rebellious subjects to their allegiance and obedience, if 
she would. The obedience must be voluntary, in the bap- 
tized no less than in the unbaptized. 

The Church precluded by her own spiritual nature and 
mission from the employment of force, and the state being 
incompetent in spirituals, no course is practic sable, or even 
lawful, but that of placing before civil society, before ex- 
ternal ’ authority, truth and error on the same footing, and 
using for the promotion of the former and the correction 
of the latter moral power alone. Let the state leave the 
Church free to wield her moral power according to her own 
divine nature against error, false doctrines, spiritual disobe- 
dience, or spiritual defection or rebellion, and it is all that 
in the Divine Economy is required or admissible. The 
state can demand only the faithful discharge of one’s civil 
duties, and it can punish only civil offences, and it has no 
right to make that a civil offence which is not so in its own 
nature. It has no right or competency to discriminate 
between the Catholic and the Calvinist, and, if each 
demeans himself ag a good citizen, it is bound to maintain 
for each thesame rights, and to place both, in its own order, on 
the same footing. “The responsibility of the religious error 
it must remit to the individual conscience, leaving each man 
to account, in the spiritual order, for himself to God, the 
only Master of conscience. The spiritual offences being in 
their very nature such as cannot be redressed by physical 
force, the Church can use only moral power against them, 
that is, arguments addressed to reason and conscience. If 
these fail, she can do no more, and must, as the state, 
leave those whom she cannot convert to answer to God for 
themselves. She may, undoubtedly, use moral discipline to 
correct her delinquent subjects, or to advance them in vir- 
tue, and go even so far as to excommunicate those she 
judges incorrigible, that is, so far as to exclude them from 
her external communion. She may thus deprive them of 
many spiritual advantages; but she cannot exclude any 
from her internal communion unless they first exclude 
themselves, and she must raise the ban of excommunication 
trom her external communion whenever the excommuni- 
cated demand it, and give satisfactory evidence of interior 
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submission. Here her coercive power stops; and even so 
far her coercive power is moral, not physical, and the 
moment it becomes physical it is not in her mission. 
When the priest rides into the mob, and disperses it with 
the blows of his black-thorn stick or his horsewhip, he may 
do a very meritorious act, but he does it not in his pries stly 
capacity, but as a peace offic ‘er, or as a chieftain of the clan. 

The doctrine we contend for, and to which La Ctvilta 
Cattolica objects, or which it permits to be held only as a 
concession or condescension of the Church to the excep- 
tional circumstances of particular localities, has its founda- 
tion in the very prince ‘iple of the Divine Government itself. 
The Spirit of Christ is the spirit of liberty. God governs 
the moral world by moral power, never by physical force. 
He made man free, endowed him with reason and free will, 
that he might have moral worth, be capable of virtue, and 
merit a reward ; and he governs him according to the na- 
ture he has given him, as a free agent, and never forces his 
reason, or does violence to his free will. He governs him 
as a free man and not asa slave, for he desires his love, 
and accepts from him only a rational and voluntary service, 
obsequiun vationabile, as says St. Paul. The Church, whose 
mission it is to introduce and maintain the law of God in 
human affairs and the hearts of men, must imitate the 
Divine government, and no more than God himself attempt 
to force reason, or by physical violence constrain free will. 
She is restricted by the very law of her existence to moral 
means, and can ope rate only through reason and conscience. 
God never suppresses error by the exertion of his omnipo- 
tence; he leaves the mind free, and corrects error only by 
the exhibition of his truth, and wins the heart by display- 
ing his moral beauty. He lets the wheat and the tares 
grow together in the same field; “maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth his rain upon the 
just and the unjust.” This is the law for the Chure h, and 
she must bear with error and disobedience as God himself 
bears with them. 

This law, which we call the law of freedom, is universal, 
and law for both Church and state. The state itself has no 
right to use force, except to repress or redress external vio- 
lence, to maintain and vindicate the rights either of indi- 
viduals or of society against aggressive external acts. Be- 

yond this, a!) physical force on the part of the state even is 
unlawful, unauthorized by the law of God, from whom all 
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power is derived. Except in relation to external acts of 
violence, acts against individual rights, and the rights and 
peace of society, no government governs legitimately save 
by the concurrence of the free will of the governed. Hence 
all despotisms, all arbitrary governments, or governments 
that do not exist and govern by the free will or free assent 
of the governed, are Tepugnanit to the law of the Divine 
government, and therefore are usurpations, without legal 
authority, and incapable of binding the conscience. Such 
governments have indeed existed, and been approved and 
defended even by churchmen, as well as by infidels; but 
they have done so by misapprehending the principle on 
which the patriarchal government rested for its justifica 
tion. The authority of the patriarch is acknowledged as 
absolute indeed, but it is held to be that of the father over 
his child, and assumed to be tempered by parental affection 
and experience. It is wise, just, legitimate, while the gov- 
erned are infants, incapable of speaking for themselves, but, 
the reverse when the énfans becomes able to speak, when 
the child has attained his ma jority and become a man, 
Within certain bounds it is just in the government of the 
family, but never in the government of a state, composed 
of adults, of members who have arrived at manhood. Here 
all arbitrary government is unlawful, and only republican 
government in some form —elective government, or the 
government of the people by ‘the people themselves,—is legit- 
imate, or in conformity with the principles of the Divine 
government. Hence most justly does Count de Montalem- 
bert demand a tree Church in a free State, and maintain 
that only in a free state is a free Church, or a Church un- 
fettered by the civil authority, practicable, as a free state 
itself is practicable only with’a free Church. There is no 
freedom for the state under a clerocracy, such as was at- 
tempted in the middle ages, and none even for the Church ; 
for spiritual interests are subordinated to secular interests, 
and the clergy sacrifice or subordinate the spirituals of the 
Church in order to maintain her te mpore als, or their own 
temporal possessions and power, no less than politic le ans, as 
the history of what is strangely enough called the ‘ Ages 
of Faith,” but too amply demonstrate. Under Ciesarism 
neither state nor Church is free, for in relation to both 
Ceesar’s will or caprice is the law. He can use the law to 
oppress the Church, and the Church to sustain his oppres- 
sion of the people. The Church in Russia has no more 
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freedom than have the Russian peo le, and it had no more 
freedom in France under Louis XIV. or Napoleon I. than 
had the French people themselves. In Great Britain the 
progress of religious freedom and that of civil freedom have 

advanced part passu. So is it in Austria; as the Church 
is emancipated from the shackles imposed by the State 
under Joseph II. the State becomes constitutional ; and as 
the State becomes constitutional and free, the Church be- 
comes free to act as a moral or spiritual power, according 
to her own constitution. In this country both the Church 
and the State are free, because here men are governed as 
freemen, not as slaves, or because here the manhood of the 
nation is fully recognized. 

Sut the party represented by La Civilta Cattolica, to 
some extent by the Dublin Review, and the first three 
volumes of our own Review, do not like this, for they, in 
fact, desire neither a free Church nor a free State. They 
do not believe in republican government, and they desire a 
civil government which establishes the Church as the law 
of the land, and uses its whole force, if needed, to protect 
her, and to suppress error or dissent. In the United States, 
they sympathize to a man with the Southern Rebels, not 
because they love negro slavery, but because they hate the 
Republic, and wish to see it broken up and its influence 
re cower In France they to a man favored the re-es- 
tablishment of the Empire on the ruins of the Republic, 
because they flattered themselves that the new emperor 
would favor exclusively their church, suppress her enemies, 
and permit her pastors to bask once more in the sunshine 
of the Court. In Italy they to a. man reject the freedom 
offered to the Church, because it is offered alike to the 
sects, and is coupled with: constitutional liberty in the 
state; and if the state has to some extent treated them 
harshly, it is because they have demanded more than equal 
rights, and have insisted on special favors to themselves, or 
on having the government of the country exclusively in 
their hands. They regret the loss of. their former privi- 
leges, and believe the Italian world is rushing to the devil 
because they have been deprived of them, as many people 
among ourselves fancy that our Constitution will be de- 
stroyed, liberty lost, and the country ruined forever and a 
day after, if negro slavery comes to be abolished. We 
doubt not the orthodoxy , the honesty, the sincerity, or even 
the benevolence of these people; but they are like those 
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Jews whom our Lord rebuked for not being able to discern 
the signs of the times, and who crucified him between two 
thieves, because he came not precisely in the way they had 
made up their minds that he was to come, or because he 
came not in the form, and with the signs , they had expected. 
They see not that there is more of Christ in what they 
oppose than there was in what they have lost, and so bitterly 
regret. 

"The theory adopted by this party, when reduced to its 
ultimate principle, is, that even Christian nations are still in 
the age of barbarism, and that lay society, or the people, 
are still, and are always to remain, in their infancy, and to 
be guarded and tended in the nursery. They must be kept 
in leading-stri ings, and in no respect be trusted to their own 
reason and conscience. They are to be treated with all 
gentleness, with all a father’s and all a mother’s love; to 
have plenty of dolls, toys, hobby-horses, wooden swords and 
wooden guns, miniature drums and flags, plenty of play- 
things and amusements, pictures, statues, music, proces- 
sions; but never to be treated as free agents, or to be 
allowed to speak for themselves. In Church and State the 
are to be cherished and tenderly cared for, but held to be 
infantes, or mutes, incapable of speech. They cannot 
think or speak for themselves, and are not to assume 
the responsibility of their own acts. Supposing the people to 
be, and always to remain, infants—to have no majority, 
never to become of age, or to arrive at man’s estate—this 
opposition to civil and religious liberty is reasonable and 
just. The regimen demanded is the, proper regimen for 
children who have not come to the years of discretion, and 
perhaps also for savage and barbarous tribes, or nations 
still in their infancy, “not yet brought into the family of 
civilized nations. We will not say that it was not in some 
measure proper, even in the barbarous ages which suc- 
ceeded the overthrow of the Western Roman Empire by 
the Northern barbarians, and prolonged by new barbarian 
invasions from the East and the South till the eleventh cen- 
tury, though, perhaps, even in those ages it was at best only 
partially proper, because, in point of fact, the Graeco-Roman 
civilization did not whoily perish with the Roman Empire 
itself, and even the conquering barbarians brought with 
them many elements of civilization—and of a civilization 
superior to the Greeco-Roman in its most palmy days. But, 
be this as it may, nations as well as individuals have a 
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majority; one day they become of age, and are no longer 
to be treated as minors. They pass from childhood to 
manhood, and when they have reached their majority, and 
are men, “both Church and state must recognize the fact, 
acknowledge their freedom, and seek to govern them as 
men—as free men, not as children or slaves. This doctrine 
is not new for us, and was amply set forth, though timidly, 
in our pages for July, 1849. 

Modern Christian nations, whether orthodox or heterodox, 
have unquestionably attained to their majority, and all at- 
tempts to remand them to the nursery are only productive 
of evil. They cannot succeed. Lay society has attained to 
manhood, and can be governed only under the regimen of 
liberty, as free rational agents, who can speak, who have the 
rights of men, which authority must recognize and respect as 
inviolable. They must be governed through their own reason 
and conscience. It will not do to treat the nation that 
breaks away from external unity, and rushes into schism and 
heresy, as a truant child, to be scourged back, or given up as 
incorrigible. Force against it is out of the question, except to 
repress s actual violence. Its natural and civil rights remain 
unaffected, for it derives the former from God through nature, 
and the latter from God through the people. This we want 
frankly acknowledged by both ecclesiastics and politicians. 
So of individuals, whether the majority or minority of the 
nation, who fall into what the Church condemns as heresy 
or schism. Natural and civil rights, not being derived 
from God through the Church, remain the same in both 
the orthodox and the heterodox, and among these rights is to 
be reckoned the right of conscience, or right of oan one to 
choose and profess his own religion. All that is to be 
asked for the Church is, that she be free, by appeals to the 
reason, intelligence, and conscience of her rebellious sub- 
jects, to convert them if she can, and that they be free, in 
the face of all external authority, to return to her commu- 
nion if they see proper. This freedom we demand for the 
Church, not on the ground that she is the Church of God, 
but on the ground that she is owr church, owr religion. our 
conscience, and we are men and citizens, and all men and 
citizens are equal before the law. This equality of all men and 
citizens demands equal liberty and protection for the Church 
and the sects, and tor truth and error. The error is always 
to be deplored, as is every abuse which man makes of his 
liberty; but its responsibility rests upon the individual, 
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who is accountable for it to no human tribunal, for con- 
science is accountable to God alone. God gives to every 
man the means of salvation, and urges him, by all the force 
of divine wisdom and love, to use them, but leaves him, 
nevertheless, free to reject them and damn his own soul if 
he chooses; and what right has Church or state to be more 
strict than God? And why should either shrink from imi- 
tating the example of his government ? 

The great error of the oscurantisti is in persisting in 
governing men as children. Because the faithful are re- 
quired to be docile and childlike, they conclude that they 
are to be retained in perpetual childhood, and never to be 
allowed the freedom of manhvod. Liberty has its incon- 
veniences, we admit, and it requires far less wisdom and vir- 
tue to govern men as slaves, lies it does to govern them as 


free men. Men of very small minds, little knowledge, and 
less virtue, can be despots, and lord it over God’s heritage, 
whether in Church or state; but to govern not as lords, but 
as pastors, or to govern free men as free men, through their 
freedom, intelligence, and their moral convictions, requires 
men of character, of large minds, rare intelligence, rare 
wisdom, and rarer moral worth,—something divine. Liber- 


ty is sure to be abused if recognized, but its abuses never 
exceed, never equal, the abuses of power. It was not 
the excesses of liberty, but the excesses of power, that con- 
stituted what is called the Reign of Terror in France. 
Frenchmen were freer under Napoleon than they were 
under the Convention, or the Committee of Safety. We 
have ourselves, when shocked or disgusted at the misuse 
men make of their liberty in our Republican country, al- 
lowed ourselves to use expressions in favor of a regimen 
less free, which we regret, and which must not be taken as 
our deliberate, settled convictions. If the reader comes 
across any such expressions in any thing we have written, 
let him blot them out. They are only the impatient utter- 
ances of a transient feeling, of a momentary indignation at 
the abuses of liberty which we saw daily and hourly before 
us. Men are permitted to declaim against the abuses of a good 
thing, without being held to reject the good thing itself. 
We demand government, and strong government, in both 
Church and state, but in either a government that recog- 
nizes and protects the rights of manhood,—that respects in- 
stead of crushing out the natural freedom God gives to every 
man. 
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There is no doubt that liberty, in whatever order we 
assert it, will be abused. Men left to their own reason 
and conscience, in spite of the teachings and admonitions 
of the Church, in spite of the Holy Scriptures, in spite of 
divine revelation and the interior operations of divine 
grace, in spite of all the méral and spiritual influences that 
can be brought to bear on them, will abuse it, will fall into 
pernicious errors, into deadly heresies, and even glory in 
disobedience. Let no one flatter himself that liberty will 
never be construed to mean license, or that it will lead to 
or secure entire unity of doctrine, guard against all dissent, 
or result in offering to God the pure worship he requires. 
We know this well. But at all this risk it is better to 
have liberty than despotism, or else God would not have 
created man a free moral agent. It is better that men 
should sometimes err than that they should never think ; 
that they should sometimes act wrong, than that they 
should never act at all. The great Apostle to the Gentiles 
tells the faithful to be men :—* Be ye no longer children, 
but be men; howbeit, in innocence be children, but in under- 
standing be men.” In the primitive ages there was none 
of this excessive government and over-direction of the 
faithful, which render them so weak and timid at the 
present day. More, far more reliance was then placed on 
the Christian’s own understanding and conscience. - He 
was carefully instructed in his Christian faith and duty, 
strengthened by the Sacraments, and then left to act asa 
free, intelligent, conscientious man, who had an interior 
light that in all ordinary cases could be sately trusted. 
Hence the faithful, though recruited in great part from the 
slave population and the humbler classes of society, were 
men, thinking, reasoning, heroic men, capable of giving a 
reason for their faith, and, when need was, of dying for it. 
There was life, moral and intellectual activity of mind, 
deep energy of soul, which, with God’s blessing, converted 
the world. Heresies and schisms there were, but there 
were also able and accomplished champions of orthodoxy 
and unity to meet and vanquish them; and we may say 
that no heresy or schism has ever been extirpated by the 
exertion of physical force. Protestantism survives in 
France, and Catholicity in Ireland. Force may make 
hypocrites, and, by alienating men from the truth, drive 
them into infidelity ; never can it make sincere and earnest 
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believers. No; mind must be met and conquered by mind, 
not by brute force. 

Even in the middle ages, the modern nursery system 
hardly obtained. In the bosom of the Church, among the 
faithful, there was a freedom of thought and action, a re- 
liance on reason and conscience, on “self- direction, so to 
speak, which has been unknown or condemned for the last 
two hundred years. There was much barbarism, much 
violence, and there were terrible crimes in those ages, but, 
as Montalembert has well remarked, in his foines @ Ovei.- 
dent, there was more manliness, more strength and eleva- 
tion of character, than in our times, and if there were great 
crimes, there were great expiations. There was very little 
of the weakness, the effeminacy, or the sentimental piety 
of our days. The party represented by La Civilta Cattolica 
speak of those ¢ ages as “ Ages of Faith,” as Catholic ages, 
and regret them. But whatever advantages they had 
over subsequent ages, they owed them to their greater free- 
dom, to their greater reliance on the individual reason and 
conscience. The Jesuits had not then invented or per- 
fected that marvellous machinery now in use, which 6&0 
effectually emasculates the soul, and keeps us at best mere 
children in the nursery, hardly daring to decide what slip 
or frock we shall wear for the day, till we have consulted 
our ghostly father or our spiritual director. We owe our 
weakness, our lack of self-reliance, of -robust faith and 
manly piety, of strong and elevated character, to our lack 
of liberty, to our being kept always in leading-strings, and 
treated as children not to be trusted ogt of “sight ‘of the 
tutor or governess. What is the consequence ? The 
strong and robust, those who feel themselves men, and 
have the right to be men, and to think and act as free men 
even in religion, grow cold in their affections for the 
religious society, and, confounding faith and piety with the 
human machinery in vogue for “sustaining them, and the 
Church with a party in the Church that seems to lack all 
human sympathy and all respect for human rights and 
human progress, turn away with wrath or disgust, and 
seek refuge in infidelity or indifference, as men in despair 
sometimes kill themselves. Under your safeguard system 
og have no mental activity, or none that has the courage 
to show itself. Your great men are reduced to silence, or 
die of broken hearts, and only the voice of mediocrity can 
be heard. Any other voice is judged unsafe, heretical, 
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revolutionary, or, at best, offensive to pious ears. You see 
this and deplore it, but, unhappily, labor to remedy it only 
by new and more vigorous applications of the machinery 
that has produced it. 

Now, both reason and experience prove that we cannot, 
if we would, keep the nations in perpetual childhood, or 
remand them to childhood when once they have attained to 
their majority. We urge, then, the frank abandonment, 
on the part of the rulers either in Church or state, of the 
nursery system, and the equally frank adoption of the 
regimen of liberty. It seems to us worse than idle to resist 
the spirit of liberty which now moves and agitates nearly 
all civilized nations— which has created a constitutional 
Italy and a constitutional Spain; is creating a constitu- 
tional Austria, convulsing the Christian populations of Tur- 
key, emancipating the Catholics in Great Britain and Sean- 
dinavia, the serfs in Russia, and the slaves in America, and 
in the name of which the United States have under arms 
and in the field more than half a million of men. We 
must accept modern civilization, and, notwithstanding all its 
infidel and materialistic tendencies, accept it in good faith. 
After all, if analyzed, this modern civilization will be found 
to be at bottom, not a revolt against Christianity, nor even 
against the Church as a spiritual kingdom, as so many 
worthy people aereee. It is only a revolt against a human 
authority that seeks to govern men as slaves, not as freemen, 
and is really more Christian, more catholic than the system 
it seeks to supplant. It opposes all employment of physical 
force or secular authority in matters of faith and conscience, 
and demands for®every man the recognition, by all human 
tribunals, of the liberty that God gives us—a liberty 
which neither the state, nor the Church in her human 
legislation, can either grant or alienate,—or, in other words, 
the full and frank recognition of man’s right, before all 
human authority, to civil and religious*freedom. This it 
demands in all modern nations, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
for non-Catholic States have been, and still are, even less 
tolerant than Catholic States. The United States is the 
only nation in the world, where the majority of the people 
are non-Catholic, that has not a religion established and sup- 
ported by the state, or in which all religions are placed on 
an equal footing before the law. Great Britain tolerates dis- 
sent from the national church, but does not recognize the right 
of dissent; and barbarous laws against recusancy still disgrace 
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her statute-books, though rarely enforced. Civil liberty 
has made progress in “most modern states, but in every 
country, not excepting our own, it has even yet to struggle 
to sustain itself. Yet the result is not doubtful, and victory 
will at last declare itself for the new order of civilization. 

The civil and religious liberty, involving the complete 
separation of Church and state, regarded as governments, 
which modern civilized society demands, does not, as some 
suppose, necessarily imply political atheism or a godless 
state. Religion is by no means, because the state does not 
establish it, excluded from civil society, and the Church 
is united with the state through the faith and conscience of 
the citizen, if the state, as it should be, is republican in its 
constitution. It would be godless only in case it was an 
absolute monarchy, in which Czesar can say, L’état, c’est 
mot. But the State being republican, though it professes 
officially, or enacts no religion, has always in its laws 
and administration all the religion held and cherished by 
its citizens. The republican state, or government of the 
people by the people themselves, must express in its laws 
and administration, in the long run, the intelligence and 
will of the people, ‘and, therefore, just so much of religion, 
of faith and piety, as enter into that intelligence and will; 
which is all the union of Church and State that is compati- 
ble with liberty, or that is really practicable. So far the 
union is dialectic, living, and indissoluble. But as all citizens 
are equal, and each has an equal right to assert his own re- 
ligion, it follows necessarily that the people can bring their 
religion into the laws and administration only so far as it is 
common to them all. What each has that is peculiar to 
himself remains as a part of his individuality, respected by 
the state, indeed, but incapable of expressing itself in the 
positive action of civil society. Hence religion only, so far 
as it is catholic or common to all, can be expressed or rec- 
ognized in the acts of the sovernment, which is all that is 
necessary, and to which no one can object. All sects would 
be free, but the state would be really catholic. 

Let no one take any alarm at this. The enemies of re- 
ligion must understand, that if they require the state to use 
its power against religion, or to suppress it, they violate 
the first principle of civil and religious liberty. Religious 
liberty does not mean the liberty of infidelity to use the state 
or the civil power to suppress religion. The state, under the 
control of infidelity, and establishing atheism, is, to say the 
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least, as hostile to religious and civil liberty as the state 
under the control of the clergy, and establishing the Roman 
Catholic Church. The French Convention, decreeing that 
“ death is an eternal sleep,” violated as flagrantly both civil 
and religious liberty as does a Catholic State when it de- 
prives Protestants, or a Protestant State when it deprives 
Catholics, within its dominions, of the free exercise of their 
faith and worship. The man who denies Christianity has 
no more right to insist that the state shall give civil effect 
to his denial, than he who affirms it has that it shall give 
civil effect to his affirmation—nay, he has altogether less 
right, because civilized nations are Christian, and nations 
are really civilized only so far as they are Christian nations. 
All civilization has its origin and gr chery in Christian princi- 
ples or ideas; and the infidel, whatever he may be practically, 
places himself doctrinally in opposition to civilization itself, 
and, therefore, to all human development, and individual 
and social progress. Infidelity is really a return to barba- 
rism, from which Christianity has rescued us We ask no 
civil pains and penalties to be enacted against it ; but we can 
consent to none in its favor. Humanity has the right to go 
on under the law of development, whatever the protests or 
efforts at resistance of the oscurantisti, whether they are 
churchmen or infidels, and the most thorough-going of all 
obscurantists are those who reject the Christian religion. 
Those of our friends who fear that to accept modern civ- 
ilization would be to favor schism, heresy, or infidelity, 
would do well to bear in mind that Christianity, in itself, 
is one and catholic, and that all Christian nations belong to 
one and the same family, have the same Christian idea, and 
are, each in its way, developing and laboring to perfect one 
and the same order of civilization. The rez T unity of Chris- 
tendom, if weakened and obscured, has not been wholly 
lost. The central life of Christendom, the idea in its purity 
and integrity, Catholics, of course, hold, is in the Church in 
communion with the See of Rome, under the pastoral care 
of the ri ot ; but they neither hold, nor are bound by the faith 
to hold, that all life which flows from the central fountain, or 
which emanates from Christ, who is the Idea of Christen- 
dom, is arrested at the external or visible boundaries of the 
Roman communion, and that there is no Christian life out- 
side of its pale. All civilization is, in some sense, catholic ; 
but all civilization is not confined to so-called Catholic na- 
tions. The civilization of Great Britain is, in some import- 
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ant relations, more catholic than that of Austria, Italy, 
Spain, P ortugal, or Spanish and Portuguese America. The 
Church has lost many nations from her external communion, 
but the world is more catholic to-day than it was before 
the Protestant revolt or even the Greek schism. Neither 
faith nor charity has failed, or been diminished, and the 
os of modern civilization is the real expression of both. 

o man who understands Christianity can exclude from 
Christendom the principal Protestant nations, or the na- 
tions that adhere, like Russia and modern Greece, to the 
schismatical Greek communion. We cannot look upon 
these as heathens, and treat them as aliens from the Chris- 
tian family. We may often find in these not less catholic 
truth, save in words, ‘the sense of which is little understood 
even by Catholics themselves, than we find in many Catho- 
lic nations. They are heterodox and externally schismatics, 
but their civilization and ours is one and the same in prin- 
ciple, and doctrinal and sacramental unity will follow as 
soon as Catholic nations purge themselves of their sec- 
tarianism, understand more fully that Catholicity is catho- 
lic, and accept and adhere to the regimen of liberty. 

It is necessary to distinguish, in modern civilization, what 
is central, real, living, from what is merely accidental, tem- 
porary, or only simply apparent; and when this is done it 
will be found that it is essentially Catholic and Christian. 
Our good souls who are frightened at it, who recoil with 
horror from it, or anathem: atize it with so much unction, 
as does ‘ather Taparelli, Father Curci, or even Father 
Félix, would do well to study it a little closer, and to ask 
themselves if they have not failed to give to the Christian 
dogma its catholic sense and applic: ition. They seem to 
us to seek their Lord among the dead, not the living, 
and to look for‘his body in the tomb wherein it was laid by 
Joseph of Arimathea. They should know that our Lord is 
risen, and is not to be sought among the tombs. All the 
words and deeds of our Lord, all the facts of his history, 
have, aside from their particular sense, a universal sense, ap- 
plicable alike to all ages and nations. The apparent hos- 
tility of modern civilization to Christianity, or its apparent 
unchristian character, lies in the fact that even churchmen 
overluok this universal sense and application, and confine 
themselves too strictly to the particular sense. They ac- 
cept the Christian dogma, but understand not that every 
dogma is a catholic or universal principle, and therefore 
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fail to recognize it, when they find it under any other than 
the particular form in which it is stated in the teaching 
or definition of the Church.’ They keep to the letter, for- 
getting that the letter killeth, and that it is the spirit 
that quickeneth. The truth is not the sign, but what the 
sign signifies. 

Modern civilization, with all its errors and defects, is, at 
bottom, the aspiration of the nations to Christ, and. is the 
result of their serious and earnest efforts to realize the Word 
made flesh, or the Christian Idea, in their social life. No 
similar civilization is to be found in nations that have re- 
ceived no Christian instruction. The modern demand for 
liberty is only the assertion of the free will taught by Chris- 
tian theology applied to our social relations. The demand 
for the amelioration of the condition of the poor and more 
numerous classes, or the effort to put the poor in the way 
of helping themselves, is only a catholic exposition of the 
precept to give alms; and the movement to place them on 
a footing of political equality with the rich and prosperous, 
is only the attempt to fulfil the word of our Lord to the 
Precursor, “ the poor have the Gospel preached unto them.” 
Even democracy, to which the age so strongly tends, is but 
an earnest effort to realize in society the unity of the race, 
human brotherhood, and the nature al equality of all men, 
asserted in the Incarnation and Redemption. Your unbe- 
liever, your atheist, whatever his s atc ot errors, practi- 
cally follows not seldom the law of Christ, and is a good Chris- 
tian as a friend, a neighbor, and a citizen. Auguste Comte 
and his disciples, though they speculatively deny God and 
vent the grossest sophisms about religion, yet assert the Di- 
vine existence under the form of the principles.or laws of 
nature, and hold it man’s duty to conform to them, to ex- 
piate by his sufferings the faults he commits, and to labor 
for the development ‘and progress of his race. They reason 
badly, and have no philosophy, yet they are, intellectually 
considered, only carried away by a reaction ‘against an eX- 
aggerated ‘supernaturalism, and a false. theology, which 
separates God from his works, as a clockmaker is separated 
from his clock. Unquestionably, in modern civilization 
there are unchristian and even antichristian tendencies, but 
these are accidental, and may be separated from it, and 
would soon disappear were churchmen to accept it, and in- 
stead of warring against it, to labor to supply its defects, 
and restore to it the equilibrium it now lesion Certainly to 
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do so were the surest and quickest way to put an end to 
unbelief, and to modern heresies and schisms. 

We do not forget here the question of the salvation of the 
soul, which, after all, is the great thing, since heaven is our 
end. We hold as firmly as any of our brethren the dogma, 
Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus, but we by no means hold that 
we are to consign to perdition all who are not visibly in 
her visible communion. In every age and nation, he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted with 
him. Not every one who falls even into dogmatic error is 
damned. All error is the effect of ignorance, and igno- 
rance, when not culpable in its cause, is excusable. I hope 
through God’s merey to be saved, but I have not the pre- 
sumption to pretend that I am free from all error, even in 
relation to Christian dogma. If all error insures damna- 
tion, who can be saved? The greatest and best men that 
have ever lived have erred, and a man may err without be- 
ing a heretic. He only is a heretic who rejects the known 
truth, or voluntarily neglects to use due diligence in seek- 
ing for the truth. ‘There are, probably, fewer heretics and 
schismatics in Christendom than is commonly supposed. 
The direct labor to convert the individuals we elas in 
error, or to bring them into our visible communion, is, per- 
haps, not the best way either to advance orthodoxy or to 
savethesoul. Mostoftheschisms and heresies, if not all, that 
the Christian deplores, originate not in pride or obstinacy, 
in hatred of the truth or impatience of legitimate authority, 
as is too often pretended, but in the fact that the Church is 
coupled with an obsolete phase of civilization, and? that in 
the changes that have taken place, her authorities really do 
not give to the soul, to the understanding, to the human ele- 
ment its rights. The individual must now, to a great ex- 
tent, be reached through civilization, and the labors most 
effective in developing civilization, and making it express 
the real Christian Idea, will be in the end the most effec- 
tive in saving the souls of those who are now out of the 
way. Christ must be formed in society as well as in the in- 
dividual, and through society the individual must be united 
with him. 

The Christian idea has, hitherto, received from the clergy, 
whether orthodox or heterodox, a one-sided development. 
The ascetic and mystic side of Christianity has been insisted 
upon to the detriment of the social. Heaven and earth, in- 
stead of being regarded as parts of one whole, related to 
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each other as medium and end, have been treated as op- 
posites, and what is given to the one has been counted as 
so much taken from the other. The highest form of Chris- 
tian life on earth has been assumed to be that which ap- 
proaches nearest to the life of the saints in glory. Hence 
the Christian ideal, the ideal of Christian perfection on 
earth, has been confounded with the monastic life, and, in 
the monastic life, with the contemplative life. The saint 
tramples the world beneath his feet, counts this life nothing, 
suppresses his human instincts and affections, and strives 
to live, while a mere viator or pilgrim, as if he had arrived 
at home, and become a comprehensor—the grand error of 
both Brahminism and Buddhism. We do not, of course, 
pretend that this error has ever received the official sane- 
tion of the Church, that it has ever been warranted by her 
authoritative teaching, or that the great masters of spiritual 
life have failed to warn us against it. The Holy See has 
never fav ored it, and has always labored to soften the as- 
cetic rigorism adopted by the founders of religious orders. 
Yet there has alw: iys been a tendency among the devout in 
this direction ; and as nearly all the spiritual reading of the 
faithful has been for ages furnished by the monastic “orders, 
who were, or professed to be, dead to the world, its virtues 
and affections, this tendency has been strengthened and be- 
come practic sally predominant in the minds of the faithful. 
Yet this whole system is one-sided, sophistical, and not sel- 
dom mischievous. It mutilates Chri istianity, and tends to 
separate in Christ the Divinity from the humanity. This 
world is not the end for which man was created, but the 
way to that end lies through it. It does not stand opposed 
to heaven, but is related to y heaven as the means to the end, 
and the end is attainable only through the means. 
This exclusively ascetic view, which has practice ally pre- 
vailed, has led to the neglect of civ ilization, and to its depre- 
ciation in its relation to the salvation of souls, or the eleva- 
tion of the race to union with God. If I can only save my 
soul, what need I care for civilization? Men have sup- 
posed that nothing should weigh with them but their indi- 
vidual salvation. Yet St. Paul did not so think. He said he 
could wish himself separated from Christ for his brethren, 
his kinsmen according to the flesh, showing in the strongest 
manner possible, that disinterested love which places “the 
good of others above even our own, and which is far re- 
moved from that cold-hearted egotism that says, “ No mat- 
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ter what becomes of the world, of society, of human life and 
its affections, if I only save my own soul.” The truth is, 
no man who so feels and so thinks is in the way of saving 
even his own soul. The commandments, without fulfilling 
which no man can inherit eternal life, place love to our 
neighbor on the same level with love to God. Hence the 
social element, which has love to our neighbor for its basis, 
and which expresses itself in what we call civilization, ig as 
Christian and lies in as high a plane as the ascetic element. 
In barbarous ages, or where there is no free State, the 
development of ‘this social element is, no doubt, obstructed, 
and hence the reason why such undue prominence has been 
given to the Ascetic, and why the labors of Churchmen for 
civilization have been indirect rather than direct, or why they 
have labored to reach civilization through the individual, 
rather than the individual through civilization. Hence a 
reason why we demand a free Church in a free State, where 
both elements may be developed pari passu, in dialectic 
harmony. 

Now, if we study modern civilization, that is, the civiliza- 
tion struggling to establish itself, not that which is strug- 
gling to hold its old place, we shall find that, at bottom, it 
is nothing else on the one side than a protest against this ex- 
clusive asceticism, and, on the other, the assertion of the 

rights and position of the lay society. It protests against the 
false mysticism to which exclusive asceticism alw: ays gives 
birth, and asserts that Christian life is a human- divine 
life, and that man is not pure spirit, or pure spirit inhabit- 
ing a body, but the union or complex of soul and body, as 
implied i in ‘the f fact that our Lord, in assuming human nature, 
assumed a human body as well as a human + soul, and in the 
last article but one of the Creed, “I believe in the resurrec- 
tion of the body,” —carnis resurrectionem. Nodoubt modern 
civilization, like all reactions, has a tendency to run to the 
opposite extreme, and, in its turn, to undervalue the ascetic, 
the mystic, the personal culture hitherto predominant in 
the Christian world ; no doubt it tends to be exclusive, and 
therefore, sophistical, but this is a point to. be guarded 
against, for all exclusiveness is opposed to truth, since all 
truth is catholic. Yet underlying this modern civ vilization, 

and pervading it as its informing and moving spirit, is the 

principle that. “this world has its place i in the Christian order, 
and civilization its work in the economy of salvation, or 
that the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us. 
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Taking what is substantive in each element, and reject- 
ing in each its exclusiveness, or rejecting what is sophistical 
and accidental in each, and bringing both into dialectic union, 

e have the truly catholic order, and a really catholic 
diatliindion: together with the principle and conditions of 
the unity and peace of Christendom. We, in this way, 
secure unity of faith, unity of charity, unity of the sacra- 
ments, unity of discipline, unity of communion, without 
requiring any one to give up any thing positive that he 
really holds and desires to retain, or to accept any thing to 
which he is or ever has been really opposed. There is no 
compromise of principle or surrender of any positive con- 
dition required. All parties are right in what they affirm, 
and none err except in what they deny. Their affirmations 
are catholic, for none other are Aone” SN only their denials 
are exclusive, sectarian, sophistical. The word catholic 
asserts unity as well as universality, for nothing lacking 
unity can be universal. That which you assert to be uni- 
versal must be one and the same, for no addition of one 
thing to another can ever give you universality, any more 
than. the accumulation of finites can give you infinity. It 
is not without a profound meaning, therefore, that the true 
religion, or the Church of Christ, is called Catholic. It is 
so called because it is catholic in itself, in its principles, 
and because what is not catholic is not true, is not of the 
Church of God, and can be no part of true religion. What 
are called false religions, are villitiods only in so far as they 
are one and catholic, for there is and can be but one re- 
ligion. All Christendom repeats daily, “ I believe in the 
Holy Catholic C hurch—sanctam ecclesiam catholicam,” and 
the word catholic is not technic al, naming a_ particular 
church, sect, or congregation, but an adjectiv e applied to 
express the “quality, nature, and character of the Church 
herself. Christianity itself is catholic, and hence St. Vin- 
cent of Lerins gives us as the criterion or mark of Christian 
faith, the fact that it has been believed alw: ays, every where, 
and by all. Men can all agree only in what is true. 

The trouble now is, that the profound significance of the 
word catholic is unheeded,—that the word is taken in a 
technical sense, and made the rallying-cry of division in- 
stead of unity. This is because not all who are called 
Catholics are really Catholics; for many of them restrict 
Catholicity to their own external communion, and _ recog- 
nize no Catholic truth outside of it, and consider it their 
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duty to condemn the world outside as all wrong, to con- 
vict it of error, instead of recognizing the truth it really 
has, and seeking to enlighten it and to supply: its a 
by presenting it the truth in its unity. and integrity, 

the truth it has not in dialectic union with the truth it Sy 
These people seem to think, because the Holy Ghost dwells 
in the Church into which they have been incorporated, that 
his operations are confined to ‘them. They fail to note that, 
though the Holy Ghost speaks to men in the Written Word, 
and in the external authority of the Church, when teaching 
or defining the faith, he speaks also to them through reason 
and conscience, common to all men. Peter marvelled, no 
doubt, when he found the Holy Ghost was given to the 
Gentiles as well as to the Jews; but when he saw his mani- 
fest operations, witnessed the effects of his presence, he 
recognized them for what they really were, and in tlie joy 
of his heart exclaimed, “ Who can forbid water that these 
be baptized?” The Holy Ghost is God ; God the Consum 
mator; and his presence is therefore universal, as universal 
as that of God the Creator, or God the Mediator. He is in 
the new phase assumed by civilization, no less than he was 
in the old, and, rightly understood, the new developments, 
which frighten’ so many of our friends, and make them think 
the world is about to end, are only a step forward in the 
great work of consummation. The feebleness’ of character 
so marked in our modern conservatives, whether in Church 
or state, is owing to the fact that they do really, without 
knowing or intending it, resist the Holy Ghost, and force 
him to work against them, not with them. The livi ing, 
beating, aspiring heart of Christendom is not with them, is 
against them, and on the side of the men who represent the 
progressive spirit of the age. Only the voice of these, the 
radicals, as they are called, fetch an echo; and, even when 

not free from many sad errors, their voices stir the souls of 
men, and kindle in them noble aspirations, and fire them with 
heroic daring. Had the President of these United States 
been one of these men, instead of being a feeble and timid 
conservative; had he been able to plant himself firmly on 
the principle ‘of progress, without feeling that he must shufile 
backwards and forwards between the party of the past and 
the party of the future, he would long ere this have sup- 
pressed the Rebellion, and restored the Republic to unity 
and peace. It has been a far more difficult task to conquet 

him than to conquer the Rebels. 
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We have gone thus at length into this argument, in 
order to show that neither the friends nor the enemies of 
religion have any thing to fear from adopting the great 
prince a of civil and religious liberty, and asserting a free 
Church in a free State. We now add, that this regimen of 
liberty, however it may be resisted and dels ayed, is inevita- 
ble. ‘The struggle may be protracted through long years ; 
there may be still, for more than a generation, a state of war, 
in which alternate successes and defeats may await each 
party; but victory is sure at last to crown the party of liberty 
and progress, for on its side are humanity, and, what is more 
than humanity, humanity’s God. W hy, "then, war against 
it? La Civilta Cattolica, which might better be called La 
Civilta Acattolica, apparently resists, only because it wishes 
to preserve the old system in Rome and Italy, where the in- 
troduetion of the new would destroy much ‘old machinery, 
and break up many old habits. But we are aware of no part 
of Christendom where the retention of the old régime does 
so much harm as in Rome and Italy. Leave the old there, 
and La Civiltad Cattolica and its party would permit us the 
regimen of liberty everywhere else, as a concession to our 
we eakness, our intractableness, or to a local and temporary 
necessity. Dut we cannot accept as a concession what we 
demand as aright. Say what we will, Rome is the centre 
and capital of Christendom, and while the ecclesiastical 
authorities there maintain the old order and resist the new, 
or even refuse indignantly to accept it as a deliverance, it is 
impossible to give the necessary assurance to the friends 
of civil and religious liberty elsewhere that the Church is 
not herself really opposed to them, and that she will not, 
the moment she feels herself strong ‘enough to do it, revoke 
her concessions, and insist on the re-establishment of the old 
system everywhere. 

We belong to the Catholic Church ; we love her as our 
mother, and we mean to conduct ourselves towards her as 
an obedient son. But we distinguish at Rome, as elsewhere, 
between what is divine and what is human ; ; between what 
God has established and what men have invented. The 
Pontificate is divine, and it speaks with divine authority. 
It, and all that immediately pertains to it, we accept as in- 
fallible, to be by us believed, obeyed, loved, and neither 
judged nor disputed. But the men at Rome are human, 
and the human at Rome is neither more nor less respectable 
than at Paris, London, Vienna, or Washington. If we have 
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the right to defend civil and religious liberty, so far as 
asserted in the Divine Government of men, and as not for- 
bidden by any dogma of faith or law promulgated by Divine 
authority, at W ashington, Baltimore, New York, London, 
Mechlin, Vienna, the Hague, St. Petersburg, or Paris, we 
have the right to defend it and insist on it at Rome, providing 
we do not do it, as we are not at liberty to do it anywhere, 
in a disorderly manner, or in a turbulent and seditious spirit. 
As long as Rome repels the regimen the world new de- 
mands, it can be looked upon as only provisional and tem- 
porary “elsewhere. Here we differ from our friends the 
illustrious Count de Montalembert, and the learned, in- 
trepid, and venerable Bishop of Orleans, who are apparently 
satistied with the practical concessions La Civilta Cattolica 
says may be made. We know no reason why Rome and 
Italy should be excepted, unless they put in the plea of in- 
fancy, the only ground on which the old system, in our 
judgment, is defensible. 

We enter into no discussion of the Pope’s temporal sover- 
eignty, the last stronghold of the old system of Prince- 
Bishops ; but we must be permitted to say, that it seems 
strange to us that the wise heads at Rome do not see that the 
Pope holds that sovereignty only on suffe1 rance, or because 
at present it does not suit the plans of the Emperor of the 
French to allow the new Italian kingdom to have Rome for 
its capital. The Emperor wants an Italy strong enough 
to be a useful ally, but not strong enough to be a dangerous 
enemy. So he maintains the Prince-Bishop at Rome and 
the Austrians in Venice. But the sentiment of the great 
body of the people of Christendom is against his temporal 
sovereignty, whatever may be the pastorals of their Bishops, 
issued in obedience to the mandates of Rome. When Pio 
Nono a few years since undertook to raise an army, ple 
hid for volunteers from all parts of the Catholic world, to 
recover his revolted provinces, and to defend his sovereignty 
against the armed invasion of Sardinia, very few flocked to 
his standard. and those who did so, did not cover them- 
selves with glory. The Pontiff is strong; the Prince is 
weak. Weare all ready to die for our spiritual Father ; but 
we have not heard of a dozen soldiers who went from the 
United States to fight for the Prince. The Italian kingdom, 
aut fas, aut nefas, i is every day becoming consolidated and 
stronger, and, as far as men can foresee, if not pa by 
France, will ere long, in spite of the Tiara and the Quadrilat- 
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eral, embrace the whole Peninsula, and be in reality, as 
well as in name, one of the great Powers of the world. If 
the Roman Sovereign relies on the address of the Bishops 
assembled at Rome, on the occasion of the canonization of 
the Japanese martyrs, he will most likely be deceived, for 
these Shhepe have comparatively little power over their 
flocks save in spirituals, and we are sure that in their ad- 
dress they did not represent the sentiments of the great 
body of the Catholic people, especially of that people who 
must do the fighting, if fighting is to be done. Where, 
then, is he to look for human support? He ean lodk only 
to diplomacy; only to the embroilment of the European 
nations in a fierce and general war, from which religion 
would be sure to lose more than it could possibly gain. 
Indeed, it seems to us that Rome feels that her position 
is insecure. Her whole conduct indicates it. Mon possumus 
is the cry of weakness, not of strength. We hear no longer 
from Rome the voice of Hildebrand, of Innocent III., nor of 
the stern old Sixtus Quintus. The excommunicatory bulls 
issued venture to excommunicate no one by name, and, seem- 
ingly at least, fall without effect. The scholars and savans 
of Rome explore the catacombs and devote themselves to 
the study of antiquities, as if they had no promise of the 
future. If a living man appears he must be silent, or be 
silenced. No voice of generous inspiration comes to us from 
the Eternal City; no voice of encouragement to those of us 
who are toiling day and night, with our heart’s richest devo- 
tion, toadvance the interests of religion and civilization. It is 
much if we are tolerated,—if we escape an interdict. We 
have found nothing more disheartening than the Letter of the 
Holy Father to the Archbishop of Munich, in relation to 
the Congress last September in Munich of a large number 
of the most distinguished Catholic scholars and authors of 
Catholic Germany. It is replete with the spirit of fear, 
and betrays a total lack of confidence in the human mind. 
The only determination we discover in it is to persist in the 
. warfare — the irrepressible instincts of civilized hu- 
manity. Rome speaks only to repress; she has ceased to 
speak to encourage. We hear not from her, “ Forward !” and 
we find her lauding only those who are foremost in the 
work of repression. All this indicates that she feels her- 
self insecure, and lives in constant dread of some great and 
terrible convulsion. 
Our readers know that we are no revolutionists in either 
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Church or state; that we respect vested rights, and that we 
hold that the Pope has as valid a vested right to the sover- 

eignty of the Roman States, as any prince has or can have 
to the sovereignty of his dominions. We are not aware 

that his sovereignty has escheated either to his people or to 
Victor Emmanuel: But vested rights, not being natural 

rights, are not indefeasible. They may be forfeited, and if 
not forfeited, they may be alienated or ransomed. The Pope 
ean alienate his authority as Prince by restoring it to the peo- 
ple, or for a just ransom, if he sees proper ; and so the non 
possumus is really non volumus. The Roman sovereign 
can do as he pleases ; but he knows little of a real movement 
party who flatters himself that when it finds vested rights 
in its way, and the owner refusing to put them to ransom, it 
will not, if strong enough, take them without ransom. The 
Pope need not then be surprised to find his Italian country- 
men, aided by his own subjects, one day taking from him 
his Roman Principality, without stopping to say, “ By your 
leave.” It seems to us, therefore, as there is no reasonable 
prospect of resisting permanently the movement and retain- 
ing the Principality, at least without grave detriment to the 
highest religious and social interests, it would be wise and 
prudent for the Holy Father to abandon it for a reason- 
able ransom and proper guaranties for civil and religious 
freedom —for a free Church in a free State, as offer ‘ed 
by Count Cavour. It is easy to denounce us for saying 
this. It will not be so easy to prove that what we say is 
not true, or that it is disloyally said, or with a heart not as 
devoted to the Church as that of the soverei gn of Rome 
himself. 

jut we simply add, in conclusion, that we have in 

what we have said only defended our own American order 
of civilization, and the rights conceded and claimed by our 
own nation, as is in our province, and in our duty as the 
conductor of a periodical that professes to be NationaL. In 
the order we have defended, we have the fullest confi- 
dence, and we hold it to be not only national, but Catholic, 
because in accordance with the law of God, or the principles 
of the Divine Government. 
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GiopertI, as we have said, places the question of prin- 
ciples before that of method. Method is the way in which 
the mind develops and applies principles already in its pos- 
session, not that by which it finds or obtains them. The 
human mind cannot operate, cannot even exist without prin- 
ciples, and therefore it does not and cannot obtain them by 
its own operations. They precede experience, and therefore 
must be given, and be intuitive, objective, independent of 
the mind, ultimate, and universal ; irreducible to any thing 
back or outside of them, and comprehending all the knowa- 
ble, omne scibile, and therefore all the real. 

That principles precede method, are prior to: experience, 
that without which no experience is possible, and therefore 
given not found, is not a new doctrine, peculiar to Gioberti. 
It has been asserted and ably maintained by Dr. Reid, the emi- 
nent founder of the Scottish school, in opposition to Hobbs, 
Locke, and Hume, who derive them from experience, and 
even from sensible experience, or sensation. Dr. Reid, after 
Father Buftier, calls them Common Sense, the principles of 

Jommon Sense, the principles of Belief, and sometimes, if 
our memory serves us, the Constituent Principles of Iuman 
Nature. Reid’s terminology may be objected to, and he fails 
to set forth his first principles with the requisite depth and 
scientific precision ; but in asserting them as prior to 
experience, and as its necessary conditions, therefore as 
given, not found, he has shown real philosophic genius, 
and given to philosophical studies a true scientific direction. 
He has utterly demolished the empiricism of the sensistic 
and materialistic schools of Locke and Condillac, and must 
be honored, unless we are to except Cardinal Gerdil, the 
able detender of Malebranche, as the most genuine philoso- 
pher of the eighteenth century. His defect is that, though 
he asserts his principles as prior to experience, and inde- 
pendent of it, he does not show that they are more ultimate 
than hunran nature, and are really independent of the human 
understanding itself. He goes in the right direction, but not 
far enough, and not necessarily any farther than Leibnitz 
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went in the amendment he proposed to the peripatetic maxim 
assumed by Locke in his Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing. The peripatetics adopt the maxim, that “ Nihil in 
intellectu, quod non prius fuerit in sensu,” which Leibnitz 
accepts with the amendment, Nist IpsE INTELLECTUSs, making 
it read, * There is nothing in the understanding which was 
not first in the senses, save the understanding itself.” 
Locke had rejected the Cartesian doctrine of innate ideas, 
maintained that the mind originally exists as a blank sheet, 
and denied all principles not ‘derived from sensible experi- 
ence. Leibnitz, by his amendment, asserts that the under- 
standing itself precedes experience, and in experience recog- 
nizes or apperceives itself, and supplies the ideal element of 
experience. This was something, indeed much, for it intro- 
duced into experience noetic or non-sensible principles ; 
but it did not necessarily assert any principle8 as given prior 
to experience, or as more ultimate than the human under- 
standing itself, as subsequently maintained by Immanuel 
Kant. The understanding might, and he maintains that it 
does, draw its principles from its own funds [fonds], that is, 
from itself, its own innate and essential faculties. It is true 
that he asserts with S t. Augustine, eternal ideas, which he calls 
‘‘ the eternal verities ” of things, but intent on the question of 
method rather than that of principles, he asserts them as 
noetically perceived, not as intuitively given. Man has the 
innate faculty of thinking them, but they are obtained by 
the exercise of that faculty. In their affirmation the activi- 
ty is on the part of the understanding itself. The only dis- 
tinction he allows between intuition and reflection, is the 
distinction between simple perception and apperception, and 
tliese are both operations of the mind, and differ only in 
degree. Simple perception he defines to be the simple appre- 
hension of the object without noting that we apprehend it: 
apperception [ad-perceptio] is perception prolonged, or 
which notes itself, and in which I recognize that it is I that 
perceives ; that is, consciousness [cwm-scientia| or a per- 
ception that is at once the object perceived and the subject 
perceiving, perceptum et perciprens. We find in him 
no recognition of intuition in any sense distinguishable from 
the immediate apprehension by ‘the mind of ideas, either in 
itself or in God, who, according to him, is the place of 
ideas,—locus idearum, which is far removed: from intui- 
tion in the Giobertian sense. Principles, on the Leibnitzian 
doctrine, are, after all, empirically obtained, and it may, 
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therefore, still be questioned whether they are really object- 
ive or simple mental inventions or fictions. 

Immanuel Kant, the greatest of the German philosophers 
since Leibnitz, maintains, with Dr. Reid, the necessity of 
something in the understanding prior to experience, as the 
necessary @ priori condition of experience itself. He clearly 
and accurately distinguishes between analytic judgments 
and synthetic judgments, judgments @ priort and judgments 
a posteriori, and maintains that synthetic judgments a poste- 
reori are absolutely impossible without synthetic judgments 
a priori ; or in other words, no experience is possible with- 
out principles given prior to experience. These principles 
which precede experience, and render experience possible, 
he calls, after Aristotle, categories, and in his A?ritik der 
reinen Vernunft, he professes to give an exact enumeration 
and a rigidly *scientific description of them. But while 
accepting the amendment of Leibnitz to the peripatetic 
maxim, he takes it in a subjective sense, and makes the 
principles or categories forms of the understanding, forma 
intellectus, which assert, for the understanding nothing be- 
yond or more ultimate than ifself. He thus rendered all 
science subjective, and therefore no science at all; and he 
himself avows that the effect of his investigation is to 
demolish science to make way for faith. On Reid’s or 
Leibnitz’s doctrine, principles, if not proved to be objective, 
real, independent of the mind, are, at least, not denied to be 
so, and science is possible ; but on Kant’s doctrine they can- 
not be, and science is asserted to be impossible. The Ego- 
istic philosophy, so energetically asserted by Fichte, that 
God and the external world are only the soul projecting 
itself, is only a logtcal deduction from the Kantian premises, 
and which, though not asserted either by Leibnitz or Reid, 
is necessarily denied by neither. 

M. Victor Cousin, the greatest name among French phi- 
losophers since Malebranche, saw clearly enough the defect 
of Reid’s philosophy, introduced into France by M. Royer- 
Collard ; saw also that Kant’s doctrine denied the possibility 
of scienge, and attempted to assert, in emendation of both, 
the a objectivity of principles. He holds, indeed, at 
once from the Scottish school, the Kantian, the Hegelian, of 
which we shall soon speak, and the Cartesian. After Des- 
cartes, he holds that the discussion of method must precede 
the discussion of principles, or that method gives the princi- 
ples, instead of principles giving the method. Meaning to be 
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universal, he mistakes eclecticism for synthesism, and gives 
us syncretism instead of real dialecticism. He reduces, 
with admirable analysis, the categories of Kant and Aris- 
totle, and asserts their objectivity and priority to experi- 
ence; he distinguishes between intuition and reflection, 
and maintains that principles are given intuitively, as Gio- 
berti does; but he defines intuition to be the act of the 
spontaneous reason, which is, in reality, identical with the 
reflective reason. Intuition and reflection are, according to 
him, only two modes of rational activity. In both modes 
reason is one and the same, and one and the same faculty of 
human nature, only in intuition the human personality does 
not, and in reflection it does, intervene. The distinction 
between them is very like that which theologians make be- 
tween actus hominis and actus humanus. As he distin- 
guishes reason in both its modes from God, and makes it 
either man or an abstraction, he really asserts no objective 
principles at all. Ashe says, the objective reason is object- 
ive only in relation to the personality constituted by the will. 
It is, therefore, really subjective, and he fails to escape the 
subjectivism he condemns in Kant, or the Egoism of Fichte, 
unless he accepts pure nihilism. 

Schelling and Hegel, from whom Cousin borrows his on- 
tology, give us what they call the Philosophy of the Abso- 
lute, still somewhat in vogue among our German friends. 

3ut Schelling maintains the identity of subject and object, 
and thus asserts, from the subjective point of view, the Ego- 
ism of Fichte, and, under the objective point of view, the 
Pantheism of Spinoza, while under both he denies intuition 
and even the possibility of science. Hegel differs in many 
important respects from Schelling, but really recognizes no 
principium, no intuition. The Absolute, he asserts, is no 
real being, it is only an abstraction, and therefore no real 
principle of experience, but is obtained by experience, or the 
operations of the human mind on its own ideas. It is not 
primitive, and instead of preceding reflection, is formed by 
it. Even by Hegel’s own avowal his reine Seyn, which is 
his primum, is identical with das Nicht-Seyn, therefore 
mere possible being. It is, then, less ultimate than real be- 
ing, for the possible is possible only in the real. It is the 
real that gives the possible, not the possible that gives the 
real. Hegel’s reine Seyn or Absolute is therefore empiri- 
cal, psychological, and less ultimate than the Common Sense 
of Reid. He is more abstract, more difficult to understand, 
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than the Scotsman, but his philosophy is really less gen- 
uine, less profound, and infinitely less worthy of conti- 
dence. 

All the men we have named, with the exception of Reid 
and Father Buftier, belong to "the Peripatetic school, and 
however much they may laud Plato, are really disciples, 
and not always worthy disciples, of Aristotle. The Peripa- 
tetics, medizeval or modern, doubtless admit the necessity 
of principles given prior to experience, and they all assert 
ens as the primitiv e object of the mind. But they do not 
recognize ens as intuitively given, and really hold that it is 
empirically obtained. The ens does not affirm itself to the 
mind, but is affirmed by the mind’s own activity, the cntel- 
lectus agens of St. Thomas. The being apprehended may 
be either real being or possible being, a real existence or an 
ens rationis, or pure fiction. It is then neither intuitive 
nor ultimate, and consequently no prin: apium, either in 
science or in being. In fact, the disciples of Aristotle make 
no distinction between intuition and reflection. Their great 
principle, called the principle of contradiction, that is, that 
something cannot both be and not be at one and the same 
time, is derived from reflection, not intuition. Doubtless 
they assert the categories and predicaments of Aristotle, 
but then they never assert them as being or things existing 
independently of the mind, but as laws or forms of logic, 
proved by Kant to be forms of the understanding, and 
therefore are neither principles of science nor of things. 
They are abstract forms, which reflection in its operations 
must observe; but they are distinguishable from reality, and 
may or may not have cuntents. ‘Hence the distinction be- 
tween what is called the logical world and the real word, 
mundus logicus and mundus physicus, which renders it ne- 
cessary, after having constructed our logical universe, to 
inquire if there be or be not a real universe behind it, and 
represented by it. These schoolmen deal not with intui- 
tions, but with conceptions or logical abstractions, and their 
philosophy consists in empty forms and dry technicalities, 
as lifeless and barren of results as wearisome and repulsive 
to the student. 

Gioberti takes something in transforming it from all 
these, but among modern philosophers he assigns the high- 
est rank to the Scotsman Reid and the Italian Galuppi. 
He accepts these as far as they go. He himself, however, 
holds, from Pythagoras, Plato, St. Augustine, St. Buonaven- 
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tura, Malebranche, Vico, Leibnitz, Fénelon, rather than from 
Aristotle, St. Thomas, Descartes, Locke, Kant, Schelling, 
Hegel. In common with all philosophers of the first line, 
he asserts immediate intuition of principles or Ideas, the 
objectivity of the Ideal, and its identity with real and neces- 
sary being or with God, regarded as facing the human intel- 
lect. The Ide a, or God, affirms himself intuitively, and God 
is the first principle in science and in being, and hence Gio- 
berti calls principles ideas, and, when formally stated, the 
Ipeat Formvuta. To be truly scientific, the formula must con- 
tain all that precedes experience, the ides il principle of all re- 
ality and of all science. ‘Taos with Gioberti is never taken in a 
psychological sense. He does not mean by the term the in- 
telligible species or image of the schoolmen, something be- 
tween the thing and the mind, with which the understand- 
ing is immediately conversant, the representation of the 
object to the mind, nor yet the immediate mental apprehen- 
sion or perception of the object; but the intelligible object 
itself, which immediately affirms itself in intuition, prior to 
all experience, and independent of all operation on the part 
of the mind itself,—in a sense analogous to that in which it 
is used by Plato, from whom we hold it. 

Plato understood by idea the e type or model in the Divine 
Mind, and the real thing itself formed after it. In his doc- 
trine the type or model and the thing formed after it are 
identical, for Plato, like all the Gentile philosophers, had lost 
the conception of creation. The Idea in the divine mind, 
according to Plato, at least as we understand him, forms the 
particular thing by impressing itself on a pre-existing un- 
created matter, as the seal upon wax, thus rendering the 
matter, as the peripatetics would say, materia formata. It 
is called 7dea because, considered in the divine mind, it is 
both seeing and seen, and, considered in the thing, it is that 
which God sees, and which the human mind must see and 
know in order to have real science, that is, science identical 
with Divine science; a Plato would recognize nothing else 
as science. The idea is, then, the real, intelligible object, 
intelligible alike to the vies mind and to the human mind. 
According to Plato, the reality is in the idea, the forma of 
the Latins, and what is not idea, what is sensible, vari- 
able, perishable, is phenomenal not real, and therefore no 
object of science. Its error lies in asserting matter as pre- 
existing, eternal, as Pythagoras did before him; in over- 
looking the creative act, or confounding creation with 
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formation ; in supposing the types or models in the divine 
intelligence are the essences of things themselves, and in 
holding that all that is not idea is unreal, phenomenal, 
unsubstantial, of which science takes no more account 
than of simple shadows. Whoever understands his famous 
cave, sees that he regards precisely as a shadow all that is 
not idea. He denied the reality, to use one of his own 
terms, of the mimesis. It is impossible, therefore, to clear 
him of the double error of pantheism and dualism,—panthe- 
ism in identifying the divine ideas with the essences. of 
things,—essentiw rerum metaphysicw of our scholastic theo- 
logians, among whom are Vasquez and Perrone,—dualism in 
asserting the eternity of matter, and therefore God and matter 
as two originally and reciprocally independent principles, 
whence is explained the origin of evil by the supposed in- 
tractableness of matter, a doctrine which has influenced dis- 
astrously many of the ascetic practices even of Christians. 
But it is evident that, however in these respects Plato 
may have erred, he held ideas to be what in science and 
in things is constitutive, formative, permanent, invariable, 
immutable, universal, and eternal. Hence St. Augustine 
says: “Ideas are certain primordial forms, or persistent and 
immutable reasons, which are themselves not formed, and 
therefore, being eternal and always the same are contained 
in the divine intelligence. And since they themselves nei- 
ther begin nor end, they are that according to which are 
said to be formed all things which may or do begin and 
end.”* Ideas, according to Gioberti, are not created things 
themselves, are not the genera and species of things, the 
universals of the schoolmen, but they are in all things that 
which is necessary and eternal, or non-contingent. This 
is Plato’s sense, freed trom the error of denying all reality 
or substantive existence to the contingent. These * primor- 
dial forms, principales formv,” these ** persistent and immu- 
table reasons of things, rationes reruin stabiles atque incom- 
mutabiles,” are what Gioberti understands by the Idea or the 
Ideal. As ideas are contained in the divine mifd, and as 
what is contained in the divine mind is God, or as St. Thomas 
says, “idea in mente divina nihil aliud est quam essentia 
Dei,” the Idea or Ideal is and must be identically God himself, 
real and necessary being considered as facing our intellect. 
We say considered as facing our intellect, because idea is 


* Lib. de divers. Quiest. Ixxxii. Quest. 46. 2. 
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related to our intelligence as well as to the Divine intelli- 
gence, and therefore is God in his intelligibleness to us, not 
God considered in his essence which is superintelligible to 
us, and intelligible only to himself. But as no distinction 
is admissible in God himself, between his essence and his 
intelligibleness to us, the Ideal is really and truly God, and 
hence all that in the object of human science is eternal, 
universal, and necessary, or non-contingent, instead of being 
forms of the understanding, or abstract categories and pres 
dicaments, is simply being, that is, God himself. 

This explains the sense ‘in which Gioberti takes the word 
idea, and wherefore he calls his principium the /deal 
Formula, The Formula itself is, in his language, L’Enre 
CREA L’ESSISTENZE, Which we render in Latin, ns creat ex- 
istentias, and in E nglish, Being creates existences, substan- 
tially the first verse of Genesis, * In principio Deus creavit 
coelum et terram—in the beginning God created heaven and 

earth,” or the first article of the Creed, “I believe in one 
God, Maker of heaven and earth and all things visible and 
invisible.” It is the true formula, for it asserts the real 
rinciple, of science and of things, in their real relation. 
t is ultimate, for back of God and his creative act, nothing 
can be thought or conceived into which it can be resolved : ; 
it is universal, for God and creature include all that is or 
exists, omne scibile, all the knowable, because all the real. It 
is intuitive, for it precedes exper ience, and without it no ex- 
perience is possible. It is certain, because it affirms itself to 
the mind, and is not found, invented, imagined, or created by it 

Yet simple and true as this is, men who have been trained 
in false systems of philosophy find great difficulty in accept- 
ing it, and even in understanding it. “It is true,” say 
some, “but a truth of revelation, not of philosophy; we 
know it by supernatural revelation, not by our natural rea- 
son;” “itis true, and a truth of philosophy, ” say others, 
“but is the last word of philosophy, not its first ; its end, not 
its beginning; that which science succeeds in demonstrating, 
not that with which it sets out.” But both of these classes 
assume that method precedes principles, and confound in- 
tuition with reflection. The second class assumes that the 
formula is presented as a theorem, and forget that Gioberti 
contends that it is an axiom. The formula, taken as a theo- 
rem, is demonstrable only at the end of philosophy, but 
without it as an axiom no demonstration is possible. All 
demonstration must proceed from a principle or axiom, 
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which itself is not demonstrable. How then proceed to 
demonsfrate the formula without the principles it affirms ? 
Take the arguments of theologians to prove the existence 
of God or the fact of creation ; they all presuppose the mind 
to be already in possession of the ideas of the necessary and 
the contingent, of cause and effect, and their relation, which 
Reid, Hume, and Kant have amply proved are not and 
cannot be derived from experience, or placed in the mind 
by reflection. These ideas are either real intuitions or ab- 
stractions. If abstractions, you can, by starting from them 
as your premises, end only in abstractions, demonstrate only 
an abstract God, and you have still to prove that there is a 
real living God corresponding to your abstract God. This 
is the difficulty with Cousin. He attempts to conclude 
God from what he calls necessary and absolute ideas, but 
as he has distinguished reason, of which they are the con- 
stituent principles, from God, and made it human, he can 
never assert their objective reality, or show them to be 
necessary and absolute, save for man. The God he asserts 
is an abstraction or generalization, and as far as his philoso- 
phy goes, no real God at all. If these ideas are real intui- 
tions, then the Ideal Formula is conceded as the real begin- 
ning or starting-point of science as of things, and philoso- 
phy, faith, and common sense are harmonized. 

The difticulty arises from the quiet assumption of our 
modern peripatetics, that abstractions are objects of science, 
and are intelligible without their concretes. As abstrac- 
tions are formed by the mind, and have only a psychological 
existence, they assume, whether aware of it or not, that the 
mind can be its own intelligible object, or, what is the 
same thing, that the subject can think, act, know, without 
any object really distinguishable from itself. Hence they 
direct all their efforts to the solution of what to them is the 
gravest of all problems, Is knowledge knowledge? or, Has 
our knowledge any objective validity? In knowing do we 
know any thing beyond the cognitive subject and its own 
modes and affections? These questions are unanswerable, 
as the whole history of philosophy shows, but they are ab- 
surd, and no real philosopher ever asks them. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive a man standing over against himself and 
looking into his own eyes. Man, St. Thomas held, is not 
intelligible i in himself, or the direct object of his own intel- 
ligence, because he is not intelligence in himself. Human 
thought i is always and invariably the product of two factors 
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operating from opposite directions, and called in recent phi- 
losophy subject and object. This much is formally asserted 
by Cousin, who tells us thought is a phenomenon which 
is composed simultaneously and indissolubly of three ele- 
ments, the subject, the object, and the form. The subject 
is Ze mot, I, ego, the object is le non-moz, not-1, non-ego, 
and the form is their relation. But perhaps no one has 
more clearly shown or established this than Pierre Leroux, 
who, whatever his faults and fancies, does not, in our judg- 
ment, deserve the disdain with which the superb Italian 
uniformly treats him. He has, it is true. accumulated 
more materials than he has digested, and lacks that serenity 
of temper and that mental equilibrium which we look for 
ina philosopher ; but he has real philosophic aptitude, and 
his genius occasionally flashes far into the darkness, and 
throws a brilliant if not a steady light on more than one 
obscure problem. His doctrine of L ite, that man lives only 
by communion with his Maker, his fellow-men, and nature, 
is in perfect accordance with Gioberti’s philosophy, though 
his development and application of it are unscientific, and 
often absurd. He denied with Plato, Spinoza, and Hegel, 
that the mimesis, that is, the individual and the sensible, 
is real,—held it to be purely phenomenal, and accordingly 
defined the individual man to be “sensation sentiment 
cognition,” thus making the substantive existence that is 
sensibly affected, that feels and knows, the race, the gene- 
ri¢, not the individual man; hence he was led to define 
death to be the absorption of the individual in the race, 
or the individual becoming latent in the race,—which is al- 
most asserted by Gioberti himself in one of his unfinished 
and posthumous works,—and to predicate immortality or 
future life of the race only, uot of individuals. Individuals 
disappear; the race survives. He is as far from admitting 
the future life of individuals as are the Oriental Emana- 
tionists, but he absorbs them in the race, not as they 
do in God, the fountain from which they had ema- 
nated. 

But notwithstanding all this, Leroux has rei ally estab- 
lished that thought consists simultaneously in three dis- 
tinct though inseparable elements,—subject, object, and 
their relation. Cousin, as we have said, had asserted the 
same, but virtually abandoned it by restricting the subject 
to the personality ‘constituted b¥ the will, and maintaining 
that we observe directly, by an internal sense, the phenom- 
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ena of our own consciousness, or that by an interior sense 
we perceive directly the phenomena of our interior world, 

as we do by the external senses the phenomena of the exte- 
rior world. Hence, though no thought without both sub- 
ject and object in immediate relation, yet man may be himself 
‘both subject and object, and therefore think with no object 
but himself. Leroux denies this subjectivo-objectivism, so 
rife in Germany, and shows that the object, by the very 
force of the term, is opposed to the subject, stands over 
against it, and therefore must be distinct from and indepen- 
dent of the subject. By an admirable analysis of the so 
called fact of consciousness, he shows that even in conscious- 
ness we have no direct perception of ourselves, and, in fact, 
recognize ourselves as thinking subject only as reflected 
from the object. Hence the object i is not only distinct from 
our personality, or reason acting at the command and 
under the direction of the will, but from our whole intelli- 
gence, whether reflective or spontaneous. The ideal, in the 
Giobertian sense, as in the Platonic, is always and ev ery- 

where really objective, and never subjective. It is always 
ontological, and never psye chological. The object then 
must be intuitive, and if intuitive, real, for nothing unreal 
ean affirm even itself. The fact tae that man thinks at 
all, since he can think himself only as mirrored in the 
object, establishes at once a real objective world, and avoids 
the passage from the subjective to the objective, the pons 
astnorum of nearly all modern as of many ancient philos- 
ophers, for both are given distinctly and simultaneously in 
every mental operation. 

Gioberti arrives at the same conclusion by another pro- 
cess, Which we shall have occasion to develop before long. 
All we say here is, that the doctrine accords with his, and 
is conclusive against all who maintain that man can be the 
direct and immediate object of his own intelligence, or that 
he can know himself in himself, that is, against all exclu- 
sive psychologists, who hold or imply that man suffices for 
himself. Only a being that has the reason of his existence 
in himself can suffice for himself; only a being who is 
intelligence in himself can be his own object, or sufficient 
in himself for his own intelligence. Hence only God is 
intelligible in himself, or in himself the object of his own 
intellect, or can know himself directly and immediately i in 
himself; and his eternal knowledge of himself in himself, 
Christian theology teaches us, generates the Eternal Word 
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consubstantial with himself, because generated in himself 
without the aid or co-opération of another. 

Philosophers have so long regarded the categories as the 
abstract forms of logic, and ‘treated them as neither wholly 
psychological nor wholly real, that they do not easily recog- 
nize the fact that as abstract they are nullities, and no object 
of the intellect. Abstractions are formed by the mind ope- 
rating on the concrete intuitively presented, and are real 
only in their concretes. There is no abstract necessary, 
eternal, universal, and immutable, and these ideas are and 
can be real only as concreted in real, necessary, eternal, 
universal, and immutable being ; there is no abstract con- 
tingent, particular, \ variable, or mutable; there are and can 
be only contingent, particular, variable, and mutable exis- 
tences, any more than there can be roundness with nothing 
round, or whiteness with nothing white. Overlooking this 
fact, philosophers, or many of them at least, take these ab- 
stractions as ideas with which, as Locke says, the mind is 
immediately conversant, and construct with them a formal 
or abstract universe, which, though rigidly logical, on the 
supposition that logic is formal and not real science, is 
of no scientific value, for it has no contents, no objective 
basis, no reality, no existence @ parte ret, as say the school- 
men. Assuming that the categories are formal, that is, are 
abstractions, they see not that ideas are intuitive, and the 
intuition of real being. Forgetting or not heeding that so- 
called absolute ideas are real only in real and necessary 
being, we have amongst us men who seek to concrete them 
in nature, to identify ‘them with the natural principles and 
laws of the universe, thus speculatively denying God while 
intuitively affirming him. Gioberti refutes all these by his 
formula, which makes the ideal real, and abstractions nulli- 
ties, save in the conerete. 

For these and other considerations, Gioberti integrates 
the abstract in the concrete or real, and maintains that only 
real being can be the direct and immediate object of 
intuition. What is not, is not intelligible, and, conse- 
quently, nothing is intelligible but that which is. That which 
is, is being. Only being, then, is intelligible in itself, and 
what is not being is intelligible only i in being, or the intelligi- 
bleness of being. The peripatetics ‘concede this, and contend 
that only what they call ens can be an object of intellect ; 
but they deny it in maintaining the ens intelligebile may be 
either ens reale, real being, or ens possibile, or merely pos- 
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sible being ; for possible being, not existing save in the mind 
or ability of the real to create it, can be no intelligible ob- 
ject, and in itself is incapable of being intellectually « appre- 
hended. Understanding that only the real is knowable or 
cognizable, there is no difficulty in accepting the Ideal For- 
mula, for all the real, therefore all the knowable, is embraced 
in it. God and his creation include all the real. There is 
and can be nothing else. The formula is absolutely univer- 
sal. Discarding the notion that ideas are abstractions, and 
that abstractions have in themselves any reality, and inte- 
grating ideas in the real, or identifying them with real be- 
ing, it is evident, even to tle most ordinary understanding, 
that there is and can be nothing to be known but God and 
his creative act or creation. What is not God is creature, 
and what is not creature is God. 

This, simply stated, is undeniable: and yet there are com- 
paratively few among modern philosophers who clearly and 
distinctly admit it, and are governed by it in their sy stems. 
They seem to suppose there is something, or that the mind 
comes into relation with something, which is neither , which 
is not, strictly speaking, either God or creature. Such are 
the absolute ideas of the True, the Good, and the Fair, 
which, according to Cousin, constitute the objective or im- 
personal reason. Cousin certainly does not mean to assert 
them as something created, and though he makes them the. 
Word of God, the Logos, he denies them to be God, for with 
him the Word is not God. What are they, then? If neither 
God nor creature, they are nothing, and who but God from 
nothing can produce something ¢ Rosmini, who justly 

ranks among the profoundest and acutest thinkers of our 
day, falls into the same mistake. He maintains that the 
object intuitively appr ehended by the mind is being, but 
being in general, ens in genere. But this being in general, 
_ Ens in Ye nere , is, according to him, neither God nor 

ature, and yet he holds it to be something very real. 
W hat is it, then? Tad he asked himself this question, and 
used his simple common sense in answering it, he would 
have seen at once that if neither God nor creature, it is sim- 
ply nothing, or a purely psychological abstraction, and, like 
all abstractions in themselves , a pure nullity. 

The theologians find a difficulty in recognizing the idea 
as God, and conceding that he is the intuitive object of our 
intelligence, or that the intelligible is God, for this, as they 
understand it, implies that we ‘have intuition of God in this 
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life, while they hold intuition of God-is reserved as the re- 
ward of the blest in heaven, and is naturally possible to no 
creature. But the intuition reserved to the blest is the in- 
tuitive vision of God, or seeing God as in himself, in his 
essence, which is indeed naturally possible to no creature, 
and is possible to man hereafter only through union with 
Christ and glorification in him, who has, by becoming inecar- 
nate, raised human nature to be the nature of God, and is 
distinctly : and indissolubly both God and man, or the union 
. without confusion of both natures, the human and the Di- 
vine, in one Divine Person. But the intuition asserted by 
Gioberti is not the intuition of God as he is in his essence, 
nor intuition at all in the sense of the theologians. Their in- 
tuition is vision, and also the act of the human intelligence it- 
self. Gioberti’s intuition is not vision, and is not the act 
of the human intelligence itself. God in it affirms himself 
as intelligible object, as the immediate object and light of 
the understanding ; not, if we may so speak, as God, Dut as 
real and necessary being, which we know, by revelation 
preserved in language, and by reflection, is God. All men, 
from the first instant of their existence, have the intuition, 
for it is the intuition that creates and constitutes the human 
understanding; but it is only through instruction, and their 
own reflection on the intuition or idea immediately attirmed, 
that any of them become aware that the idea is God, and most 
of them never do become aware of it. St. Augustine, who is 
a great philosopher and a great theologian, as well as a great 
saint, holds that the idea is present to all minds, but that all 
do not take note that it is God. It must be not difficult, there- 
fore, to distinguish between this and the intuitive vision in 
which theologians find the blessedness of the saints in glory. 
It being’ settled that abstractions are in themselves nulli- 
ties, it must be held either that sheer negation can be an ob- 
ject of science and intuitively affirmed, or else that only be- 
ing, and only real being, is intelligible, for the possible being 
of the schoolmen, and “the being in general of Rosmini, are 
mere abstractions. No negation is “intelligible, save in the 
affirmation it denies. Nothing has no attributes, no predi- 
cates, and we can never aftirm so much of it as to aftirm 
that it is, since precisely ft is not. We cannot think it, and 
it cannot present itself or affirm itself as an object of thought. 
Hence it is, no man can make an absolute denial, for the 
denial is intelligible only in the idea affirmed. It follows, 
then, that only real being is intelligible. What is not is 
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not intelligible, What is not real, independent being, ex- 
isting and acting in, of, and from itself, cannot affirm itself in- 
tuitively to the mind, as its intelligible object. All intui- 
tion is, then, intuition of real, independent, self-existing, 
and self-acting being, and such being is in all theologies 
termed God. Of course we cannot demonstrate or prove 
from principles more ultimate than the affirmation or judg- 
ment, that being is, for the formula is given as an axiom, 
not asatheorem. All that we can do is to show that it is 
impossible to deny it, and that its denial would be the de- 
nial of all science, of all reality. Axioms are never demon- 
strable; they are given, and affirm themselves. This is all 
that is possible, and all that the most rigid logic ever de- 
mands. 

Only being is intelligible in itself, and consequently, with- 
out intuition of being, nothing is or can be known. But the 
simple intuition of being does not suttice for science, or is not 
an adequate primum philosophicum, The intuition of being is 
the promum ontologicum, but with the ontological primum 
alone, it is impossible to advance beyond the judgment or 
affirmation, being is. This intuition does not furnish the 
adequate ideal formula, which must include existences in their 
principle as well as being itself, and also in their real relation 
to being. Hence the Giobertian Formula asserts not only 
Being is, but Being creates existences ; not only God is, but 
God is creator. In it you have a real affirmation or judg- 
ment, with the three terms essential to every judgment, 
subject, predicate, and copula. The subject is being, /’ Znte ; 
the predicate is existences, and the copula is the creative 
act.* Now the ideal formula expresses all the terms of this 
ideal judgment, or judgment that precedes all experience, 
or activity of the human mind, and all the three'terms must 
be taken in the relation asserted in the formula as the real 
— philosophicum, or scientific starting point of phi- 
osophy. 

* We express the predicate in the plural, existences, not in the singular, ez- 
istence, for existence in the singular is often used-for is, and to say Being 
creates existence might be understood as simply asserting Being is, or that 
Being makes its own existence, and not that Being creates an existence dis- 
tinct from itself. Haxistence etymologically expresses a derivation from 
another [ertare], and implies that it has not its being or its cause in itself. 
It is a word admirably formed to express a dependencegon, and distinction 
from, Being. It is distinct from Being, but dependent on it, and inseparable 
from it without annihilation, as is the effect in relation to the cause, or the 


creature to the creator. While then we apply esse to God, we use existere 
in relation to contingents or creatures. 
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Descartes and the psychologists start with the predicate, 
with the assertion of existences alone, Cogito, ergo sum, I 
think, therefore I am. They start with a falsehood, that 
the thinking  subjec tis being, whereas it is only in and from 
being, that is, existence. have not my being in myself, 
and I stand only i in my Creator, in whom I live, and move 
and have my being. But this falsehood superinduces an- 
other: that I am capable of thinking myself in myself, or 
am immediately intelligible to myself in and by my self. But 
as no predicate stands by itself, no one is intelligible by 
itself. Only being is intelligible per se, consequently no 
existence is intelligible s save in and by being. Malebranche 
proved clearly that existences are not intelligible i in them- 
selves, or anywhere save in God. Hence his Vision in God ; 
but in being we, strictly speaking, see only the ideas, arche- 
types, or possibilities of things, and hence the great Arnaud 
objected to Malebranche that he gave us only an ideal, that 
is to say, a possible universe, and no ac ‘tually creé ted uni- 
verse at all. The objection was well taken. Gioberti while 
he accepts from Malebranche the assertion that we see in 
God, adds to it, virtually, and by him. Being is intelligible 
per se, and whatever else is intelligible, is intelligible in 
and by being—in Deo ac per Deum. Existences are intel- 
ligible only in-and by being, in and from which they exist. 
It is impossible then'to have intuition of existences without 
the ideal intuition of being creating them, that is, it is im- 
possible to have intuition of the predicate, ‘which is nothing 
by itself alone, without intuition of both the subject and the 
copula. Being can stand alone, be an affirmation or _ judg- 
ment in itself, for he who says being, says being is, but 
neither the predic ate nor c opula can stand alone, or separa- 
ted from being. Creation is nothing without the bei sing that 
creates, as an ‘act without the actor is nothing. Existence 
separated from being, and the creative act of being, that 
makes it all it is, is a nothing, and nothing is not intelli- 
gible. Hence the psychologist who starts with cogito, or 
the soul alone, starts either with the false assumption that 
the soul, which is simply existence, is being, and therefore 
God, and hence, if logical, arrives at the egoism of Fichte, 
and recognizes nothing as existing but the soul and its own 
modes or affections ; or with an abstraction, and, if logical, 
ends in the nihilism of Hegel, and all the pseudo-ontolo- 
gists. 

It will do no better to start with the copula alone. The 
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creative act, as we have just seen, is nothing without a 
being whose act it is. Where there is no actor there is no 
act ; “and a creative act that creates nothing, or produces no 
effect, is no creative act at all. The copula unites the sub- 
ject and predicate, and expresses the relation between them. 

But relation is intelligible, because real, only in the related. 

The copula can no more stand alone than the predicate, a 
fact commended to the consideration of those cultivators of 
the sciences who assert the activity of what they call the laws 

of nature, the active principles of the universe, without ad- 

mitting any being who in them is the actor. Our friends 
the Positivists, the disc tiples of the disciple of Saint-Simon, 

Auguste Comte, would do well to ask themselves, if activity 
is conceivable without an actor, or a real actor without a 
real being who acts? 

If we take with the exclusive ontologists, like Father 
Rothinflue, Father Fournier, Pére Martin, among the 
Jesuits, and the highly respectable school of Louvain, 
the subject, Being, /Ente, or God alone, as our starting- 
point, or Ideal Formula, in one respect, indeed, we stand 
better than they who take either the copula or predi- 
cate alone; for the intuition of being, as we have just 
seen, contains in itself a complete judgment, that can stand 
by itself. Being is equivalent to being is, and contains in 
itself subject, predicate, and copula. But this, though a 
complete primum ontologicum, is not a complete primum 
philosophicum, for it asserts nothing distinguishable from 
being, and philosophy has to deal with existences as well as 
with being, with psychology as well as with ontology. The 
being aflirmed in intuition is real, independent, self-existent 
being, therefore necessary, eternal, universal, and self-sufti- 
cing being, being in itself, being in all its plenitude and per- 
fection. It is, then, free from all uel and all internal 
necessity of going out of itself to express, realize, or com- 
plete itself. It is the plenitude of being in itself. How, 
then, from the intuition of being conclude creation, or the 
creation of any thing distinct from being? If nothing 
without God, or within him, forces him to create, creation 
must be a free act, which he may or not perform, as 
it seems tohim good. Creation is not, then, deducible from 
the intuition of being. Cousin has felt this. No one has 
better understood that deduction is analysis, and that an- 
alysis gives only what is necessarily in the subject analyzed. 
He therefore attempts to solve the difticulty by denying that 
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creation is the free act of God, except as free from external 
compulsion, and making it an ‘internal necessity. He says 
God is being, being in that he is substance, and substance 
in that he is cause. But this does not solve the difficulty, 
for it makes creation necessary, and, therefore, no creation 
at all. Creation on this supposition is necessarily implied 
in the nature or very essence of God, and whatever is so 
implied isGod. It also implies that God is not being in its 
plenitude, is not self-sufficing, but must go out of himself 
to complete himself. His activity is not complete in him- 
self, and is completed only in creating or causing externally, 
or ad extra, a8 say the schoolmen. "This denies that he is, 
as say the theologians, most pure act, and supposes that 
his being, his substance, his activity is incomplete, in part 
at least, potential, and that he actualizes and completes him- 
self only in external creation or production, which would 
suppose the potential, which is no real being, can act, and 
that God depends for his perfection on his own works. 

The ontologists among the Jesuits, and the school of 
Louvain, all worthy, under many relations, of our high 
esteem, are saved from the logical consequences of restrict- 
ing the Ideal Formula to its first term only by their theology, 
which discards pantheism and asserts creation, a universe, 
not indeed without God, but distinct from him, and re- 
lated to him as creature to creator. But, unhappily, their 
principles of philosophy are not in accord with their theo- 
logy, and they tind themselves utterly unable to harmonize 
their science and their faith. “The German philosophers, 
not protected by their faith or theology, push their principles 
to their logical consequences, and hardly affect to deny the 
pantheism inevitably involved. Those among them even 
who profess to be ontologists, like Schelling, Hegel, and 
their followers, are really psychologists, for the being 
they assert is not real being intuitively affirmed, but an 
abstraction, and their real logical termination is nihilism. 
But waiving this, and supposing it to be real objective 
being, they are, as they hardly attempt to conceal, unable 
to assert any created universe, or universe distinguishable 
from God. The Rosminians would, no doubt, excellent 
yeople as many of them are, were we to call them panthe- 
ists, feel themselves grossly misrepresented, but if they are 
not so in principle, it is because they are not ontologists, 
and do not recognize the intuition of being at all. Rosmini 
takes as his prencipium the idea of being, and with the 
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idea of being alone for his ideal formula, he can by no pos” 
sible logical ] process arrive at any thing but being; and he 
who embraces in his philosophy only ‘being i is a pantheist. 
Rosmini, however, is really a psy chologist, for the being 
he asserts is being in general, ens in genere, and therefore 
abstract being, and all abstractions are, as we have shown, 
psychological nullities, and the Rosminians are logically 
atheists rather than pantheists. 

Many ontologists assert, no doubt, both creation and cre- 
ated existences ; ; but where do they get them, or what 
right have they to assert them, if they are not given in the 

rimitive intuition and included in the Ideal Formula ? 
Rested believes as firmly in creation and the reality of 
existences as we do, and so did Malebranche; but neither 
could do so in accordance with his own principles. Father 
Rothenflue gives us an excellent refutation of pantheism, but 
in doing so he departs from the exclusive ontology he begins 
by asserting, and assumes that the mind has the “conception 
of the contingent. But whence comes this conception of 
contingency? Surely it cannot be obtained by logical 
deduction from the intuition of real and necessary being, 
because it is not contained in that intuition. It cannot be ob- 
tained by reflection, for reflection originates nothing, and can 
attain tono matter not contained in the intuition. Rosmini 
must then concede that the conception is purely psychologi- 
cal, a creation of the mind itself, as are all abstractions, and 
therefore worthless, or else, acknowledge that it is given in 
intuition, and therefore that he has mutilated the ideal for- 
mula by restricting it to being alone. He—and he only 
follows Malebr anche—attempts to get at existences as dis- 
tinguished from being by means of the sensibility. Intui- 
tion supplies the idea of being, the sensibility supplies the 
particular, and the mind applies the idea to the sensible, and 
affirms its existence. This process would not be wholly 
objectionable, on the supposition that the mind by intuition 
is already in possession of being, existences, and their real 
relation ; but according to Rosmini the intuition gives only 
being, and, even at that, only being in general. Now, how 
from this intuition aftirm that the sensible is areal objec tive 
though a, contingent existence, especially if contingent 
existences. are not given in the intuition or comprehende od i m 
the ideal formula? In fact, from his data, ens in genere, 
which is a psychological abstraction, and the sensible, which 
is simply a psy chological sentiment, mode, or affection, 
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Rosmini can logically assert only himself, and both the God 
and the external universe he arrives at, are only psychologi- 
cal abstractions or generalizations of himself, Or, conc eding 
the being he asserts is real, necessary being, he gets nothing 
by his sensibility beyond what is contained in the idea in- 
tuitively given, and its affections are only phantoms, illusions. 
The sensibility can place us by itself in possession of no 
objective existence or existences. That the intellect by 
virtue of the ideal intuition perceives directly, as is so ably 
maintained by Sir William Hamilton, external things or 
the external universe may be conceded or asserted ; but 
sensibility itself goes not beyond the sensation, and sensation 
is simply an affection of the sentient subject, and is purely 
subjective. Sensation itself, being an internal affection, can- 
not advertise us of any external existence. It feels, it does 
not know, and hence all. pure sensism ends in pure nihilism. 
Sensibility undoubtedly plays an important part in all our 
knowledge. Man can act only as he is, and he is not pure 
intelligence, or a purely cognitive subject, but soul and body 
combined, and nothing can be an object of his reflective 
reason, in which the “intellectual activity and action are 
properly his own, that is not sensibly represented. But the 
perception of the object is intellectual, and it is the intellect 
or noetic faculty that receives the intuition, and consequently 
the senses introduce no object not contained in the intuition, 
or presented by it. The vast labors of philosophers to estab- 
lish the validity of the testimony of the senses are thrown 
away, because there happens to be no such testimony. The 
senses do not testify, but the understanding testifies through 
the senses ; for sensibility, as distinguished from understand- 
ing or the noetic faculty, is not cognitive, and can take note 
of nothing. It is impossible, then, when we have excluded 
from intelligible intuition the external world, or the created 
universe, to assert it on the authority of sensibility. This 
was the weak point of Malebranche’s doctrine, and com- 
pletely vitiates that of Rosmini. As the intuition of being 
does not include that of existences, it is evident that if we 
make the intuition of the subject our starting-point, and deny 
that we have intuition of the predicate and copula, we can 
never arrive at the assertion of contingent existences, and our 
science will be confined to being alone, which is pantheism. 
But, unhappily, pantheism is not philosophy, but the denial 
of all philosophy. It is not science, but the negaticn of 
science, for if it concedes an intelligible object, it denies the 
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intelligent subject. All science is dialectic, and is never 
possible with only one term. Hence Christian theology, 
which asserts that God knows himself in himself, or is in 
himself infinite intelligence, teaches that he is in his essence 
Trinity, and therefore dialectic. All knowledge is a judg- 
ment, and every judgment, as any tyro in logic knows, 
demands three terms.’ How then construct science with 
only asingle term? Pantheism is the supreme sophism, and 
undoubtedly the first sophism in the development of the 
human intellect, and the mother of all the sophisms into 
which mankind have fallen or can fall. There can be no 
science unless there can be a distinction between the intel- 
lective subject and the intelligible object, and an affirma- 
tion of the object to the subject. But pantheism denies man, 
the intellective subject. If we do not exist, certain is it we 
cannot know. God may know himself with nothing but 
himself, because he is Tri- unity, and therefore self-suflicing ; 
but his ‘knowledge i is within himself and of himself; but if 
we are indistinguishable from him, there is for us no know- 
ledge, because no substantive existence to know or to be 
known. According to pantheism, we and the universe have 
no existence, are purely phenomenal, merely attributes, 
modes, or affections of God, are, in fact, God, and indistin- 
guishable from him. There is no humanity, there is only 
ivinity, and how without humanity can there be human 
science? Hegel, indeed, seeks to avoid the difficulty by sup- 
posing Being to be eng: aged i in developing and re: alizing, or 
actualizing himself i in the external universe, or that what we 
call the external universe simply marks in its several orders 
the various stages in the divine or ontological progress, and 
that God attains to self-consciousness or to a recognition of 
himself first in man, or that he is ignorant of himself out of 
man, or till he has actualized himself to the degree called 
man. But this absurd theory, wrought out with infinite 
subtility and skill, denies the intuition of real and necessary 
being, with which it professes to start ; for real and necessary 
being excludes all potentiality, and i is necessarily most pure 
act, actus purissimus, and the progress or procession of the 
Divine Being must be eternal and in the Divine Being 
himself. If conscious of himself at all, it must be in himself, 
and his consciousness must be, like real and necessary being 
itself, eternal and infinite, which it certainly is not in man. 
It is, then, we repeat, impossible to have science without 
the three terms of the Ideal Formula. No man has more 
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ably demonstrated the impossibility of deriving all science, 
by way of deduction, from a single principle, than M. Cousin. 
More than one principle, then, must be given by intuition. 
But this is not enough. Several principles avail us no more 
than one, unless they are given in their real relation. This 
is the mistake of the eclectics, both ancient and modern. 
There is, no doubt, truth in all systems, and no system can 
be complete that omits it; but the science of truth cannot 
be constructed by collecting and adding together the sepa- 
rate truths of partial and incomplete systems; for truth is 
not made up of separate parts brought together, but is one 
living and indissoluble whole. The Eclectic, as Cousin him- 
self maintains, cannot safely, proceed at random in his select- 
‘ion, but must have a scientific rule by which to determine 
what he will take or what he willleave. This rule is possi- 
ble only on condition that he has already in principle the 
truth in its unity and integrity ; or.in other words, we must 
have the true system which embraces science in its unity and 
universality, before we can say what in the several systems 
is true, or what is false. The ideal formula must be, not 
eclectic, but synthetic. Balmes, who deserves great credit 
as a thinker and a writer, and who really is one of the 
great men of our century, while refuting the notion that 
philosophy is to be deduced from one principle alone, fails 
to present the several principles he asserts in their dialectic 
relation. He is, indeed, more intent on method than on 
principles, and more engaged with the questions, Can we 
know ¢ how we know ? and how we know that we know ¢ than 
on the question, What dowe know? But still he recognizes the 
necessity to science of principles, only he treats them rather 
as found by reflection than as intuitively given, and con- 
founds, as do many others, the question of principles with 
the question of the origin of ideas,—a question which in its 
ordinary sense has no place in the Giobertian philosophy. 
He derives al] knowledge through ideas and the senses. 
Ideas are representative, and are all resolvable into the 
idea orrepresentation of /’ente, or being; but he denies the idea 
to be being itself, or that we have intuition of being. Whence 
then the affirmation of being in science? He answers that 
it is affirmed instinctively. Instinct, as he defines it, is the 
immediate act of the Holy Ghost, that is, of Being itself, 
which is virtually what Gioberti means by intuition. But 
existences, creatures, the external universe, he takes on the 
testimony of the senses, in which respect he agrees with 
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Rosmini. Supposing him thus far right, supposing that he 
really asserts intuition of Being and “of existences, or that 
we really perceive, as Sir William Hamilton maintains, 
external things, the external universe, he fails to assert as 
intuitively apprehended, any relation between them. He 
gives you being and he gives you existences, but without 
the link that connects them ; and after supposing both to be 
present to the mind, Balmes has to settle the question of 
their relation ,—whether or not being creates the existences, 
or whether they are related as creator and creature. This 
question shows a defect in his ideal formula, for it cannot be 
settled scientifically without the intuition of the real relation 
between them, or of the creative act. Balmes supposes both | 
to be given, but not in their synthesis, or dialectic relations, 
and is therefore no better off than though he had only one 
term alone. There is no judgment unless the subject and 
predicate are united through the copula. 

The Ideal formula, as given by Gioberti, is synthetic, and 
really dialectic. It gives the first ontologicum, Being, and 
the first psychologicum, Existence, in their real relation as 
the primum philosophicum. All that is or exists, and the real 
relation between being and existences, are ¢ affirmed intuitive- 
ly to the mind, as the a priori principles of all the knowable 
and all the real. But this does not imply that the knowl- 
edge of things is deduced from the terms of the formula, 
by way of analysis, as if intuition excluded experience, con- 
templation, reflection, investigation, observation, and in- 
duction. It must be remembered that the formula is in- 
tuitive, and gives of actual science only the non-empirical 
elements, what precedes experience and renders experi- 
ence possible. It is the Tea) formula, the ideal judgment, 
which enters into every judgment of experience, but is not 
the empirical judgment itself, as we shall hereatter more 
fully explain. 

We call the judgment ideal, or the ideal formula, though 
it adds to the idea, or real and necessary being, the predicate 
existences, with the copula which unites them to being. 
This is done because the predicate is the subject or being 
mediante the copula or creative act, and because the copula 
is being in its act, and the predicate is only the copula in 
its external terminus. Also, because though being is a 
complete judgment in itself, even it can be a judgment 
or eaeen to us only in case we exist, and by the crea- 
tive act of being, which places us in existence. The ideal 
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judgment, though the judgment of being, cannot be affirmed 
to us without placing us and including us as one of its 
terms. Being is ideal, as we have defined, only in relation 
to our intelligence, only in that it faces the human intel- 
lect, and is its intelligible object. Idea is itself, then, though 
really identical with being, a relative term, and expresses 
being not in itself, but only in its relation to our intelli- 
gence; and as relation is real only in the related, it must 
include our existence as well as real being itself, and, 
therefore, the formula, Vente crea Vessistenze, is rightly 
ealled the zdeal formula. 

So much for the present article. The question of method 
will occupy us in our next article. 


Arr. [I1.—Hannah Thurston ; a Story of American Life. 
By Bayarp Taytor. New York: Putnam, 1864. 
12mo, pp. 464. 


Tue question we raised in our Review last April, as to 
what works are to be called literary works, may receive a 
more restricted answer than we then gave it. Literature 
is frequently taken by modern writers in the sense of 
oolite literature, or what the French call Belles-lettres. 
. this more restricted sense, it does not include profes- 
sional works, or works devoted specially to science or the 
sciences. It must express something universal, and be 
addressed to the common understanding and common sen- 
timents of all cultivated readers. There is, if we may so 
speak, a certain universal mind in all men who think, and 
certain sentiments common to all men who feel. It is to 
these common sentiments and this universal mind that polite 
literature is addressed, and these it must aim to embody or 
express in its creations. Not that the literary man is not 
free to express individualities, or to describe local manners, 
usages, habits, and customs, but he must do it always 
under some relation to the common and the universal. 
The commen and the universal are the sources of his in- 
spiration and the principles of his judgments. These com- 
mon sentiments and this universal mind embrace what 
goes ordinarily under the name of common sense, good 
sense, taste, or good taste. To determine their basis, their 
existence, or their authority bey ondehuman nature as we 
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find it, is the province of science, not of general or polite 
literature. 

The philosopher, as we show in the foregoing essay, 
knows that in this universal mind, and in these common 
sentiments, there is the intuition of an ideal that transcends 
human nature, that transcends all created nature, identical 
with Him who is “ First True, First Good, and First Fair ;” 
without which the human mind could neither exist nor 
operate, the human soul neither feel nor aspire, neither know 
nor love. But the literary man, as such, takes no account 
of this, and is contented tg express human nature and its 
ideal without looking beyond it, and to embody the best 
he ean the intuition, the sentiments, the beliefs, the convie- 
tions which he finds to be common to all men. He prae- 
tises art without giving its philosophy. He who is truest 
to this common and universal human nature, and expresses 
it with the most vividness, clearness, distinctness, vigor, 
and. energy, is the prince of literature, as the homage ren- 
dered by all men who read them, to Homer, Dante, and 
Shakspeare amply testifies. 

As this common and universal nature is in every living 
and full-grown man, the true artist, whether he writes or 
paints, sings or sculptures, pronounces an oration or designs 
a temple, is he who best expresses what is truest, deepest, 
richest, and broadest in his own human nature. He who 
only copies the convictions, sentiments, or ideal of others, 
without having found them in himself, or made them his own 
by his life and experience, is unworthy of the noble name of 
artist, however successful he may be as a copyist or an imitator. 
He must draw from the well within himself, from his own in- 
spiration, his own life and experience, his own ideal, or an 
ideal that he has really assimilated and made his own. So 
of the literary man. A literature which is simply copied 
or imitated from a foreign model is no literature at all, in 
its artistic sense. Hence, we can assign no high rank to 
the Italian Sannazar, notwithstanding the exquisite beauty, 
rhythm, and polish of his Latin verse, for.he is only a ser- 
vile imitator of Virgil, and Virgil himself ranks below Lu- 
cretius, and even Ovid, to say nothing of Horace and Catul- 
lus, for he servilely copies Homer and other Greek poets. 

It is not meant by this, that the literary man, to be original, 
must say nothing that has been said before him, for that 
would imply that no modern can be original. It is doubt- 
ful if there remains «ny thing to be said that has not 
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been said a thousand times over already, and better said 
than any one can now say it. The author often finds, on 
extending his reading, that even in the very passages in 
which he honestly believed that he was saying some- 
thing new, he had been anticipated ages ago. You can 
find little even in Shakspeare that is not, in some form, 
to be found in his predecessors. Originality does not con- 
sist in saying things absolutely new, or which no one has 
said before, but in expressing in our own way, from our 
own mind, what we ourselves have really thought, felt, or 
lived. 

Our American literature w ™ 4 generally speaking, origi- 
nality, freedom, and freshness. It lacks spontaneity, is imi- 
tative, and, forthe most part, imitative of the English. Those 
of our writers who are free, racy, original, as some of them 
are, lack culture, polish, are rude and extravagant. We, 

a people, are educated up toa certain point, better edu- 
cated up to that point, perhaps, than any European people, 
but we are not a highly educated nor a highly cultivated 
people. A certain number of our scholars, historians, poets, 
and novel writers have a mental and social culture that 
places them on a level with the cultivated men of Europe 
but, in general, our easy classes have more instruction na 
cultivation, while our poorer classes, excluding those of Euro- 
pean birth, if better informed, are less well trained than 
those even of England. In literature and art we are pro- 
vincials, striving to ape metropolitan fashions. Hence our 
literature is constrained and stiff, and hasa certain vulgar air 
and tone. Like the American people themselves, it lacks tree, 
manly, independent thought. tt is licentious enough, 
times, in doctrine and speculation, but there is all the differ- 
ence in the world between license and freedom. In many 
sections we can find impudence enough, not unfrequently 
taken for independence; but, as a people, we have very 
little real independence of charac ‘ter, far less, in fact, than 
we had before 1776. What will they say? has more 
influence with us than with any other people on earth. My 
wife has constantly the fear of Mrs. Grundy before her eyes, 
and is afraid to consult her own taste, convenience, or means 
in furnishing her house, or in selecting and shaping her 
dresses. In polities we go with our party, and never dare 
think beyond it or differently from it; and hence it would 
be difficult to find a civilized nation on earth so destitute of 
scientific and thorough-bred statesmen as our own. Not a 
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man amongst us was found, at the breaking out of the pre- 
sent formidable Rebellion, able to solve a single one of the 
great problems it presented for practical solution. We 
have seen no statesmanship in either the Administration or 
Congress, or even in any of the leading journals and periodi- 
cals of the country. In religion we believ e, or do not believe, 
with our sect, denomination, or church, accept, or reject its 
symbols alike without thought, without reason, and without 
any perception of their meaning. In liter: ature we copy, or 
try to copy, the English, the French, or the German, seldom 
venturing to give free play to our own original powers, or 
even suspecting that we haveany. There is even in our best 
literature a constant effort to conform to a foreign standard, 
to write or sing, not as we want to write or sing, but as 
somebody else has written or sung. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
is almost the only original writer of distinction that we 
ean boast. Tis friend, Theodore Parker, thought and 
wrote as a sectarian, and was a rhetorician and sometimes 
a declaimer, but never a free, original thinker, and has pro- 
duced nothing that will live. 

We have any quantity of fictitious literature, fictitious in 
all the senses of the term, produced chiefly by women, and 
therefore weak, sentimental, preventing instead of aiding 
high national culture. We prize woman as highly as 
do any of our contemporaries, but we have no great liking 
for feminine literature, whichever sex has produced it. 
Woman has a noble and important intellectual mission, but 
she performs it by her conversational rather than by literary 
gifts. Iler genius may emit flashes which penetrate even 
farther into the surrounding darkness than the slower in- 
tellect of man, but the light is not steady enough, and is too 
transient, to enable us to seize even the outlines of the ob- 
jects it momentarily illumines. Man can penetrate farther 
and rise higher by her aid than without it. Yet even the 
light she flashes, and which is so serviceable to him, has 
been struck out by her collision with the masculine intel- 
lect, and the problems she helps to solye she could never 
have conceived if man had not first suggested them and pre- 
pared her to grasp them. She can aid man, but can do 
nothing without him. She was made for him, and in her- 
self is only an inchoate man. The effort of “ our strong- 
minded women” to raise their sex from the position of 
drudge, plaything, or an article of luxury, is praiseworthy 
and well deserving our sympathy and co-operation; but 
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when they go farther, and attempt to make her as independ- 
ent of man as he is of her, they forget the respective pro- 
vinces of the sexes, and simply attempt to reverse the laws 
of nature, and assign to the female of the species the office 
of the male. It is not conventionalism, but God, that has 
made the man the head of the woman, and not the woman the 
head of the man, and every day’s experience prov es that the 
men who lend themselves to the silly woman's rights move- 
ment are precisely the men the least acceptable to women. 
A woman wants a man, not a woman, for her husband, and 
a man wants a woman, not a man, for his wife. 

The curse of the age is its femininity, its lack, not of bar- 
barism, but of virility. It is the age of woman-worship. 
Women are angels; men are demons. Our modern lite- 
rature, not our brave old E nglish tongue, makes all the vir- 
tues feminine and all the vices masculine. A well-formed, 
fair-faced, sweet-tempered and gentle-spoken woman, if 
young and accomplished, is an angel ; her sentimental tears 
are angel’s tears, though her heart is cold, selfish, ineapa- 
ble of a single generous emotion or heroic virtue,—an 
angel, though utterly regardless of the misery she needlessly 
inflicts on an ac cepted lov er, if her caprice only calls her to 
suffer also. Sweet angels are the dear creatures, if we may 
believe modern literature, though they make all connected 
with them thoroughly wretched, if they have gentle man- 
ners, pretty faces, ‘and sweet voices. Yet it must be con- 
ceded that we have no class of writers who draw so much 
from themselves, in their writings, as our literary women. 
They draw from themselves, and draw themselves, and pre- 
sent woman, under the veil of pretended female modesty, 
which prevents her from being open, frank, truthful, honest, 
as self-willed, capricious, passionate, rash, artful, artificial, 
false, servile, tyrannical, exaggerating mole-hiils into moun- 
tains, and seeing every thing through the distorting me- 
dium of a morbid sensibility. Their fault, a feminine fault, 
is, that they exaggerate, and write themselves down infi- 
nitely worse than they are. Though moderately well read 
in feminine literature, we cannot call to mind a single 
heroine, drawn by a female hand, that is really frank 
and truthful, unless it be Jane Eyre, and Dinah in Adam 
Bede, and no one that a sensible man could love or wish 
for his wife. 

But literature is the exponent of the life and character of 
the people who produce it. The stream cannot rise higher 
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than its fountain. Our authors, whether male or female, 
have labored, and still labor, under many disadvantages. 
The American people have the germs of romance in them 
as have every people, but they have not as yet been de- 
veloped. Our country is new, and our people, as a distinct, 
free, and independent people, have hardly, as yet, attained 
to a consciousness of their own existence. The materials of 
romance have not yet been furnished us. We are removed 
from the old homestead, have lost its legends, traditions, 
and associations, and have too recently settled in the wil- 
derness to have created them anew for ourselves. There is 
little mystery in our ordinary life, and we have, save in the 
South Atlantic States, acquired no deep attachment to the 
soil, and are, if not a nomadic race, at least a moving, and a 
migratory, rather than a sedentary people. We have rich, 
varied, and magnificent natural scenery, though rarely 
equalling that of Europe, Mexico, or South America; but 
no human memories hallow it, and render it either poetical 
or romantic, and, as a people, we are not nature-worship- 
pers. We have not that intense love of external nature 
which the English have, or affect to have. We are too 
familiar from our childhood up with woods and fields, pas- 
tures and meadows, winding brooks, water-falls, precipices, 
sheep feeding, lambs frolicking, cattle browsing, partridges 
whirring, quails whistling, birds singing, to go into ecstasies 
over them. If we are capable of being impressed by them, 
we have seen and felt more than the poet can express in his 
song, or the romancer seize and embody in his description. 
We have our rivers, our lakes, our forests, our mountains ; 
but these, to serve the purpose of literature, must be associ. 
ated with man, and consecrated by human joy or sorrow, 
human affections, or the fierce struggle of human passions, 
The wild Indian was a resource, but it has been exhausted 
by Cooper ; and, besides, the Indian is himself the least ro- 
mantic of mortals, and the memory of his treachery, his 
cruelty, and the fierce struggle for life which our pioneer 
settlers have had to sustain with him,-is too recent to be 

oetical or romantic. We have a glorious nature, no doubt, 

ut it is barren of legends, traditions, and human associa- 
tions, unpeopled with fairies, even with dwarfs; descrip- 
tions of it soon become wearisome to the mind, fatiguing 
to the soul, as do our immense and treeless prairies to the eye. 
In traversing these prairie , we long for a hill, a tree, or 
any thing that can break the monotony. Nature, without 
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man, or human association, as Byron well maintained, is 
not poetical, and cannot sustain a literature that does not 
soon become fatiguing and repulsive. We have never been 
able to admire Cole’s picture of the Voyage of Life; for, 
though the human is there, it is dwarfed and crushed be- 
neath the wild and massive nature overhanging it. The 
human is too feeble to transform it, or to clothe it with tlie 
bright and unfading hues of its own immortal spirit. 

Most of us ev en, who live in cities, have been born and 
brought up in the country, and our cockney class, to whom 
nature is a novelty, is very small. Our cities themselves 
are mostly huge market-tow ns, where people congregate to 
trade, not to live. They are, with two or three exceptions, 
of which New York is not one, prov incial in their tastes, man- 
ners, and habits; looking to some foreign city, chiefly London 
or Paris, as their metropolis. The commercial spirit domi- 
nates, and the commercial spirit is always and everywhere 
the most positive spirit in the world, so positive and hard, 
that it is only by a figure of speech ‘that we can call ita 
spirit at all. The commercial classes, engrossed in busi- 
ness, intent on making, increasing, or retrieving their for- 
tunes, have little leisure, and less taste for general litera- 
ture, and absorb whatever of poetry or romance they may 
have in their nature in business operations or h: azardous 
speculations. Our country residents are mostly country peo- 
ple. They have sume education, but the mass of them, even 
when great readers, though characterized by much natural 
shrewdness and quickness of apprehension, have not much 
mental culture, or intellectual cevelopment or refinement. 
Their tastes are crude and coarse, and after the journals, 
become a necessity of American life, crave yellow covered 
literature, what are called “ sensation novels,” or works ad- 
dressed specially to the sentiments, emotions, or passions. The 
more cultivated, but much smaller portion, who have wealth, 
leisure, and taste for polite literature of a higher order , rely 
principally on the supply from England, France, Italy, and 
Germany, or content themselves with reperusing the classics. 

The Americans as a people are Colonists and parvenus. 
We have never yet felt that we are a nation, with our own 

national metropolis. Washington is only a village where 
are the government offices, and where Congress meets ; it 
gives no tone to our literature, and ‘only partially even to 
our politics. Boston is more of a literary capital than 
Washington, but it is the capital of New England rather than 
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of the nation. New York and Philadelphia are great book 
manufacturing cities, but no great literary centres, like 
London or Paris. New York especially is ‘the Leipsig of 
America, but the population of which it is the business 
centre, is hardly counted by the trade in their calculations 
of the sale of a book. New York subscribed for just one- 
eighth as many copies of Agassiz’s great work on the 
Natural History of the United States as Boston. In our 
cities, so numerous and so wealthy before the breaking out 
of the rebellion, and so marked by their hurry and bustle, 
luxurious tastes, and frightful extravagance, ‘the great 
majority of the wealthy citizens have become rich by their 
own exertions and successful speculations. They had some- 
times, and sometimes had not, a good business education 
to begin with, but in general as little mental culture or 
refinement as wealth. Engrossed in money-getting, they 
have had little time and less disposition to supply their 
early literary deficiencies. Their brains exhausted in 
their business pursuits they cannot find relaxation in a 
literature that makes any demands on their intellects. 
They must seek their relaxation either in light, flashy, 
emotional novels, or in gross sensual pleasures. As par- 
venus, we seek rather to forget than to recall our own past. 
Weare in a position which we were not born to, which we 
were not brought up to, and which we feel that we may 
any moment lose. We do not feel ourselves at home, or 
settled for life; we are ill at ease; care sits on our brow, 
anxiety contracts and sharpens our features. We have no 
freedom, no leisure to cultivate the mind, to develop and 
purify our tastes, to find enjoyment in intellectual and 
spiritual pleasures. With fine original mental constitu- 
tions, with an unequalled cerebral activity, which unhap- 
pily tells on our bills of mortality, save in special or pro- 
fessional studies, there is perhaps no civilized people that 
is not above us in the higher intellectual culture, and in 
the development of thought. Weare inthis respect below 
Great Britain, and Great Britain is below most of the Con- 
tinental nations. Even the Irish and German peasants 
who migrate hither soon come to leave our old American 
population in the lurch, and to govern the country. 

Such a public is not favorable to high literary culture, and 
it isno wonder that American literature is no great thing. 
In these days, when the public are the only literary patrons, 
literature of a high, generous, and ennobling character 
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cannot be produced without a high, generous, and cul- 
tivated literary public, that finds its amusement and relax- 
ation from business or dissipation in literature, in works of 
taste, in the creations of thought and imagination. As yet 
we have as a people no real artistic culture. The literary 
man is not independent of his medium. He can never be 
formed, by himself alone, without living, breathing, and 
moving in a literary atmosphere. Man cultivates man, and 
cultivated Society is essential to the production and erowth 
of a genuine, high-toned literature. The society and con- 
versation of virtuous, refined, and cultivated women are 
also indispensable. Woman cannot be a literary man her- 
self; but no literary man of correct taste, and of broad, 
elevated, and generous views and sentiments can be formed 
without her. 

Some of these disadvantages are, no doubt, common to 
all modern society, so universally pervaded by what the 
late Emperor | Nicholas so justly stigmatized as the “ mer- 
cantile spirit,” which makes all things venal, and estimates 
a man by what he has, not by what he is. Worth, now- 
a-days, means hard cash, or what can be exchanged for hard 

ash, But this “mercantile spirit, ” which turns even religion 
into a speculation, and coins genius into money—ot which 
Barnum, if a vulgar, is yet a real impersonation—is more rife 
in our country, and finds less to counteract or temper it than 
elsewhere. Here it coins the blood of our brave and heroic 
defenders, the widow’s desolation, the mother’s grief, and 
the orphan’s wail into money, which our shoddy nabobs dis- 
play in the form of silks, laces, ‘and jewellery, with which they 
deck out their-vulgar wives and daughters, as we are learning 
by an experience that will, in the end, be as bitter as it has 
hitherto seemed sweet. It is hard for genuine literary men 
to be formed in such a medium, and still harder for them 
to find a large appreciative public. Nevertheless, our iiter- 
ary artists must not despair; they must struggle manfully 
against the false taste and false tendencies of the age and 
the nation, not by preaching against them and scolding 
them, as we do in our capacity “of critic, or as Cooper did 
in his later novels; ; but by laboring to produce fitting 
and attractive examples of what literature should be, by 
careful self-culture, by acquiring habits of independence, 
and by avoiding all servile imitation—not study—of for- 
eign models , whether ancient or modern. No man writes 
well unless he writes freely from his own life. Above all, 
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let them bear in mind that a literature destined to live, and 
to exert an ennobling influence on the national character, 
must entertain the ideal, be replete with thought, inspired 
by an earnest purpose, and addressed to the understanding 
as well as to the affections, passions, and emotions. Truth 
has a bottom of its own, and can stand by itself; but beauty 
cannot, for it exists only in the relation of the true to our 
sensibility or imagination, as a combination of intellect and 
sense. The form of ancient classic literature is unsurpassa- 
ble, but that literature finds its vital principle, that which 
preserves it as a living literature to-day, chiefly in its thought, 
in the truth which it expresses to the understanding, though 
under the form of the beautiful to our sensitive nature. 
Hence all efforts to exclude the study of the classies from 
our schools and colleges have failed and will fail. The 
neglect of the ancient classics marks simply the advance 
of barbarism. 

Some of the remarks we have made have been suggested 
by reading Hannah Thurston, a story of American life, by 
Bayard Taylor, late Secretary of the American Legation 
at the Court of St. Petersburg. Mr. Taylor enjoys a high 
reputation as a literary man. He is said to be a poet; 
but whether so or not, we are unable to judge, for, to our 
loss, no doubt, we have read only two or three of his oc- 
casional songs, of which we did not think much. He has 
been a great traveller, has seen much, and relates well what 
he has seen. But we really know him only by his /Zannah 
Thurston, and can judge him only as the author of that 
work. As the author of Hannah Thurston, he has most of 
the faults of American writers in general, and very few of 
the merits of such writers as Irving, Cooper, Hawthorne, 
Kennedy, Bird, and Gilmore Simms; and he even ranks 
below several of our female writers, such as Miss Sedgwick 
and the author of Miriam and Husks. He strikes us as a 
feminine man. The virile element in him, apparently, is 
weak, and he writes more as a man of sentiment than as a 
man of thought. His story is well conceived, and is con- 
ducted with artistic skill to its conclusion. His intention 
has been good, and he deserves high praise for it. His 
book may be read once, if not with intense interest, without 
fatigue ; but we broke down in our attempt to read it a second 
time. It is unlike Thackeray’s novels, which interest more 
on a second than on a first perusal. His book shows some 
experience of life, fine powers of observation, some humor, 
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and, now and then, unobtrusive wit; but it lacks strength 
—free, vigorous, masculine thought. It is called “A Story 
of American Life,” and American it is, and none but an 
American could have written it ; for none but an American 
could have shown us the same evident effort to write like 
an Englishman, without ever attaining to the real English 
manner. The American who does not try to write like an 
Englishman, and is contented to write as a man whose mo- 
ther tongue is English, will catch more of the English man- 
ner than the one who does. 

Mr. Taylor is unmistakably American. His style has 
the peculiarly American nasal twang. We, Americans, lack 
the English aplomb, the English Selbstandichkeit, and the 
English | round and full pronunciation, We do not feel our- 
selv es full-blooded Englishmen, are afraid to be ourselves, 
and seldom speak out, like men, our own mother tongue in 
a full round voice. We speak through the nose, in a thin, 
sharp voice, as if afraid to speak with an open mouth. 
This is especially true of us in the Northern States; in the 
South and the West we find more individual independence. 
As a rule, we both write and speak our common language 
with more grammatical correctness than do the English, 
but rarely with the same ease, fluency, and idiomatie grace. 
Our writers have as much genius, ability, and knowledge as 
the English, but less mental culture and less self- confidence, 
as any can feel who compares the Worth American with 
the Quarterly, or the Atlantic with Blackwood. There is 
almost always something of the plebeian and the provincial 
about us, and we act as if afraid of committing some sole- 
cism, or of neglecting some conventional usage which we 
have heard of but are unfamiliar with. This is easily ex- 
plained by the fact that English writers themselves had, at the 
epoch of the founding of the Anglo-American colonies, very 
little of that high- -bred and metropolitan air which the bet- 
ter class of them have now; and by the further fact that the 
first settlers of the colonies were chiefly provincials, plebei- 
ans, and dissenters from the national church, to which ad- 
hered the aristocratic and ruling classes of the mother 
country, The American people have sprung, in so far as 
of English blood, chiefly from the middle and lower classes 
of England, for, as Mr. Bancroft has justly remarked, roy- 
alty and nobility did not emigrate, and the larger portion 
of the colonial gentry, such as we had, abandoned the colo- 
nies when they declared their independence of Great Brit- 
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ain. The objections to the air and tone of our literature, 
apply more especially to New England and the Middle 
States; the writers of the Southern States have the temper 
and tone of a slaveholding community, are independent 
enough, but are too florid, too wordy, and incline to the 
pompous; Western writers are free enough, but inflated, 
turgid, bombastic, and neglectful of the graces and propri- 
eties of our mother tongue. Indeed, we are daily losing 
throughout the Union the purity, the cimplici ity, and direct- 
ness demanded by the English genius, as is also the fact in 
England, owing to the extraordinary development of jour- 
nalistic and periodical literature, and to the influence of 
Hibernian and feminine writers. The writers for our lead- 
ing journals are in no small proportion [rishmen, and for 
our popular magazines women, or, what is far worse, femi- 
nine men, who have great fluency and little thought. 

Mr. Taylor has a touch of the nasal twang of the 
Middle States, which is very distinguishable from that of 
New England, but. not a whit more - eable or manly. 
The real “ Down fast”? vernacular has been rendered classic 
by our excellent friend Seba Smith, Esq., in his famous 
Jack Downing Letters, the only man who has yet written 
it. Haliburton, in his Sam Slick, Davis of this city, in his 
counterfeit Jack Downing, and Professor Lowell, of Cam- 
bridge, in his Biglow Papers, write it as a language they 
have learned, as many Americans, ourselves especially, do 
English, never as their mother tongue. With Mr. Smith 
the language of “ Down East” is really vernacular, and he 
writes it as naturally, as gracefully, as idiomatically as 
Burns or Scott writes broad Scote th, or Gerald Griffin the 
Munster brogue. We ought to be a good judge in this 
matter, for the Down East dialect was our mother tongue, 
and we never heard any other spoken till we were a right 
smart lad. Mr. Taylor writes English, very correct Eng- 
lish, but with an American twang, all the more remarkable, 
for he evidently tries to write English as an Englishman. 
We find no fault with any writer for writing ac cording to 
his own national character. Americans are not inferior to 
Englishmen, as we may one day prove, by a fierce war on 
the sea and on the land, if we have not done it already, and 
the inferiority of our literature is due to our fear to be our- 
selves. Human nature is as broad, as rich, as living in us 
as in Englishmen ; ; their mother tongue is ours, and we can 
write it as well as they, if we only” write as they do, from 
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our own minds and hearts, and learn to express our own 
thoughts and sentiments in our own way, with frankness, 
directness, naturalness, and simplicity. Mr. Taylor’s fault 
is, being an American, in trying to play the Englishman. 

“Mr. Taylor is a practised writer, and writes with much 
facility, but he is neither a profound nor a vigorous writer. 
Still he is a shrewd observer, and, if he does not go to the 
bottom of things, he skims gracefully over their surface. 
His satire is free. from malice; he is pleasant, bright, good- 
humored, and never ruffles your temper, or offends your 
taste. There are passages even, in his book, which indi- 
cate that he has a deeper nature than he display s, and has 
thought more than he pretends. It is, after all, only the 
smallest, and that not the best part of the man, that the 
author is able to express, and there are few men or women 
whose experience is not deeper and richer than can be 
found in the pages of the truest, deepest, and richest ro- 
mance. Never yet has fiction been able to match the 
romance of real life. Mr. Taylor is unquestionably far 
superior to his book, but he does not, after all, strike us asa 
man of deep feeling or of-original and far-reaching thought. 
fle designs well, constructs not unhappily the outlines of 
his story, gives us its dry bones, properly arranged, and 
proves himself a good literary anatomist; but he succeeds 
not in clothing them with living flesh, nor in breathing a 
soul into the ‘body, and bidding it live, which Heinrich 
Heine says is the gri and defect of E nglish literature in gene- 

ral. The English nature has more heart than soul, and is 
more remarkable for a deep sensibility, which it masks 
under a rough and bluff exterior, than for spirituality, and 
Americans in this respect, especially in the Free States, 
share largely in the English nature. But no man is to be 
censured for not giving to the offspring of his brain what 
he himself has not to give. 

Mr. Taylor lays the scene of his story in the interior of the 
State of New York, in the pleasant village of Skaneateles,— 
Ptolemy, ashecalls it,—on the borders of the beautiful Skane- 
ateles Lake, one of the most charming lakes in a State that 
should be called the Lake State, and his design has been to 
satirize gently, very gently, yet keenly and effectively, cer- 
tain faults and follies into which our Anglo- Saxon nature be- 
trays us. He points his wit and humor at several classes of 
philanthropists and world-regenerators, far more numerous 
and rampant before the outbreak of the Rebellion than they are 
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now. He laughs, and bids us laugh, moderately, at sewing- 
societies and tea-parties among our spinsters and some not 
spinsters, to make dresses for a pupil or two of the mission- 
ary schools in India, or to clothe half a dozen negro chil- 
dren in the interior of Africa, as yet unvisited “by any 
traveller, European or American, though in this he has 
been preceded and surpassed by Dickens in his Bleak 
House. Ue takes off admirably the one-sidedness of the 
original abolitionists, the folly of Fourierism, the vain pre- 
tensions aud immoral tendencies of Mesmerism, modern 
Spiritism, and Free-Lovism, and discourses at length, philo- 
sophically, politically, economically, and sesthetically on 
Sent Rights, all of which had some years since numer- 
ous advocates in the village named, and in or near it was 
founded an experimental establishment or community for 
the general and particular improvement of the human 
species, and giving the finishing stroke to the Creator’s 
work. This part of his novel is happily conceived and well 
executed, and deserves for the author the warm gratitude of 
the public. 

3ut we cannot say as much of the love-story. Hannah 
Thurston, who gives her name to the book, is the daughter 
of Quaker parents, has herself been brought up a Quaker, 
but has strayed beyond the limits prescribed by George Fox 
and Robert Barclay, and can hardly be said to be a Quaker 
at all. She has made humanity her God, and philanthropy 
her worship. She has devoted ‘herself body and soul to the 
assertion of woman’s rights, and insists that woman has the 
right to be treated as a man, to enter public life, or upon 
any public career, as a man, and to vote and be voted for as 
aman. She is, or wishes to be, a man-woman, and to force 
all men to recognize and respect her manly claims, which 
would be very well, if she were a man, and not a woman. 
She is tall, well-formed, very handsome, intellectual, passa- 
bly educated, and on some subjects well instructed, refined 
in her tastes and feelings, liberal, generous, benevolent, but 
intolerant and unyielding where her principles and sense of 
justice are not acknowledged. She is about thirty years of 
age, has had several offers of marriage, which she has rejected, 
because she wishes to remain free to devote herself to the 
cause of humanity, so grossly and shamefully outraged in 
the degraded position in which society places her sex. The 
hero and lover is a certain Maxwell Woodbury, an Ameri- 
can gentleman just returned from India, at the age of thir- 
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ty-seven, where he has acquired wealth, or at least inde- 
pendence. He becomes acquainted at a tea-party w ith Han- 
nah, whose views on woman’s rights he combats. We have 

no space to follow the sharp and protracted diseussions which 
took place between them. The author manages them passa- 
bly well on both sides, but, so far as the logic goes, he gives 
the advantage decidedly to Hannah, who proves herself the 
better man. Indeed, she argues her cause bravely, and 
maintains her ground firmly, suecessfully,—Lucretia Mott 
herself could not have done better ; and makes more pro- 
gress in converting him than he does in converting her,— 
which is the best possible argument against her side of the 
question. They quarrelled almost from their first meeting, 
and for a long time quarrel as often as they meet, each ob- 
stinately refusing to see the other’s side. The quarrels, at 
first, excite mutual dislike, then they excite mutual interest, 

and end in each falling desperately in love with the other. 
Hannah triumphs in the argument, as women always do, 
but is vanquished by love. Her head is strong, but her 

heart is weak. Max promises to inquire, to look ‘closer into 
the question, and she is sure, if he does, he will agree with 
her. They in fact both inquire—into the state of their own 
hearts, find they have great “harmony of sentiment,” and 
a true “ union of hearts,” conclude the best thng they can 
do is to marry, and the great question is settled in the way 
women and feminine men settle all great questions, not by 
reason, but by love, the grand conciliator. He, poor man, 
lets her have her own way, and she, proud woman, loves 
him, and when in due time she adds to her love as wife her 
love as mother, she does his pleasure, for she finds that in 
pleasing him she best pleases herself. 

There is much truth to nature, especially to woman’s 
nature in all this, but not to the nature of Hannah Thurs- 
ton, who has lived to the age of thirty totally ignorant of 
the first motions of what is called love. The Hannah Thurs- 
ton whom we knew, and we knew her well, though under 
another name, and when she was some years younger, never 
betrayed such weakness. She was more be: iutiful, as well 
as more majestic than Mr. Taylor has described her. She 
was tall, well formed, graceful in all her motions, and dig- 
nified in her whole deportment; her features were large, 
but of the purest classic type ; her complexion was the 
fairest and richest that we have ever seen, and her large, 
deep blue eyes expressed rare sweetness, strength, and en- 
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ergy. Her manner was gentle, quiet, self-possessed, proud, 
commanding, not haughty or disdainful. She had tender- 
ness, but no sentimental effusion, and never dissolved in 
tears. She appeared to be above all human weakness, self- 
poised, and self-sufficing, and conscious of ability to govern a 
household or an empire. You never thought of her as love- 
ly, but regarded her as queenly. She married when about 
twenty-five, not because she loved, but because she wanted 
a servant, and was willing to pay him bis wages. Love, 
in Mr. Taylor’s sense of the word, she could not, and obey 
any will but her own she would not, even were it the will 
of Heaven. Such was the real Hannah Thurston of our ac- 
quaint: ince, from whom Mr. Taylor has modelled his hero- 
ine, and therefore we insist that her falling in love with 
Max Woodbury, and marrying him as her husband, her 
lord, not as her servant, is a fiction. The real Hannah Thurs- 
tons are ideal, not se ntimental, and sentiment in their vocab- 
ulary does not mean love; and though they may sometimes 
fall ot the senses, through the sentiments never. 
They are born with lofty natures, the choice souls of their 
sex ; even if they love at all it is only in the ideal, with 
that sublime affection of the soul of which Plato discourses 
with so much eloquence, or unfolds with that poetic charm 
which takes captive even the most unwilling of his readers. 

People laugh at Plato’s love, which, according to him, is 
one of the two wings on which the soul soars to the Em- 
pyreum ; but it is very real, and all love into which it does 
not enter is an intoxication of the senses, or weak, variable, 
and transitory sentiment. Hence, that admonition to hus- 
bands to love their wives, and wives their husbands “ in the 
Lord,” and, hence the benediction which the Chureh be- 
stows on the Christian — But as this mystic love 
does not necessarily nor always prove a guaranty against 
the movement of the senses, it is always dangerous to cul- 
tivate it between the sexes, where the marriage relation 
does not exist, and is out of the question ; and hence the 
justice of the warnings of all moralists against so-called 
Platonic attachments. Mr. Taylor's mistake is in giving us 
a Hannah Thurston of this high ideal character, who can 
love only with this ideal iove, and then m: aking her sue- 
cumb to sentiment, and fall in love with Max W oodbury, 
and marry him as an ordinary woman, or a sentimental irl, 
just out of the nursery. We protest against this as not true 
to Hannah’s nature. She could more easily have become 
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Max Woodbury’s mistress than his sentimentally loving 
wife. Women of her caste may sometimes be moved 
throngh the senses, and become the slaves as well as the 
tyrants of men they loathe; but there is no moving and 
binding them through the sentiments. They have sense 
and reason, body and soul, flesh and spirit. Their souls 
aspire to the highest ideal, which they find and can find in 
no man. They have no sentimental illusions, and in their 
love éither rise to heaven or sink to hell. 

The real Hannah Thurstons, when developed under the 
safeguard of religion, under the influences of the Christian 
faith, and the sense of duty, become the glory of their sex. 
If unmarried, or widows, ‘they found or “reform convents, 
govern religious houses or communities, found institutions 
for the relief of the poor, the redemption of captives, or the 
restoration of the fallen ; aid in changing the face of society, 
in advancing religion and civilization; and when they die 
are canonized, and presented to the veneration of a grateful 
and admiring posterity: such are, in Catholic countries, 
the St. Catherines, the St. Theresas, the St. Claras, the St. 
Frances de Chantals. If developed ‘without that safeeuard, 
without positive religion, without the Christian ideal, and 
the Christian sense of duty ; if taught, or suffered, to look 
upon duty as a vulgar restraint, as a : trammel upon natural 
liberty, or the natural freedom of the soul, and worthless, 
because not spontaneous or instinctive, they become the 
shame of their sex, and are remembered only ‘for their loose 
manners and disorderly lives. They give us an Aspasia, 
a Lais, a Thais, a Sappho, a Cleopatra, a Julia, a Fulvia, 
a Messalina, a Ninon de lEnclos, a Catherine I]. a 
George Sand. They become notorious for their outrage 
upon law and private morals, and sometimes upon public 
decency. Now and then one of them may be converted, 
and edify the world by her sublime repentance and her 

rand expiations, like St. Mary Magdalene or St. Mary of 
Egypt. Hannah Thurston had Christian manners, but no 
positive Christian faith, and only an instinctive morality. 
She was engrossed with the cause she had espoused, and 
found in that a measurable protection, but she had no well- 
grounded principles, that could have given her the power of 
resistance in the moment of strong temptation. 

The author makes the same mists ake with regard to his 
hero, in whom are the types of two very different classes of 
men. To be what the author wished to represent him, 
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Max Woodbury should be a man of high moral principle, 
who acts always from faith and duty, and never from mere 
sentiment. He should be as little sentimental as sensual ; 
yet, though he has honorable instincts, elevated and gen- 
erous feelings, good sense, and good breeding, he is senti- 
mental rather than ideal; and if, to a certain “extent, inde- 
pendent in his views, with the courage, in spite of Village 
associations, to smoke his hookah, and take his glass of old 
sherry w ith his dinner or a friend, he has no religious prin- 
ciples, no positive convictions, and acts from no high moral 
or ideal motives. When Mrs. 1 Merryfield leaves her hus- 
band, and runs off with a scamp to join the Free Love 
community, he insists on her return, indeed, but not from 
a sense of duty, or for reasons addressed to her conscience. 
She must do it to avoid scandal, to prevent the village gos- 
sip, and because her husband loves her, is a more agreeable 
man than she thinks, and there is less incompatibility of 
temper between them than she has suffered herself to be- 
lieve. She would miss her husband and her children, and, 
at her age, and with her memories and associations, she 
would not find the society of the Free Lovers as agreeable 
as she fancies. Her husband is a worthy man, and she can 
never be happy in reflecting that she has left him desolate, 
and her children worse than motherless, He so well man- 
ages her self-love, that she fancies that it is she who shows 
herself generous and self-sacrificing in returning to the 
home she has abandoned; not her husband in receiving 
and reinstating her in her position as wife and mother, 
without a word or a look of reproach. 

Governed by a sense of propriety, by his good taste and 
generous feeling, by sentiment rather than by reason, 
wealthy, independent in his position, a returned East In- 
dian, comparatively young, in the full vigor of his manhood, 
endow ed with robust health and true manly beauty, Max 
Woodbury could never have contracted a sentimental mar- 
riage, or what is called a marriage for love, with Hannah 
Thurston, who is older, as a woman, than he is as a man, and 
all of whose t associations, habits, tastes, and sentiments are at 
variance with his own. He might have dispensed with 
wealth, but not, at his age, with youth. That he could have 
done only as a youth himself, He could no more have mar- 
ried for love a woman thirty years old, who from early youth 
had mingled with all sorts of men, sat with them on the 
same platform, and, throwing aside the veil of her modesty, 
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addressed public meetings in defence of political, social, and 
domestic changes, all of which offended his taste or convic- 
tions, and some of which he regarded even as immoral, than 
he could a cast-off mistress or a notorious courtezan. He 
could at best have married her only to get a housekeeper, 
or some one to make his tea and coffee, to “bring him his slip- 
pers and light his pipe. If they had had the high ideal char- 
acter the author wished to give them, they would have been 
above all sentimental illusions ; and if they had married, it 
would have been for other reasons and with other views than 
those assigned. Taken as they are represented, as sentiment- 
alists, and above all mercenary motives, their marriage was 
simply impossible. 

Mr Taylor, and nearly all our popular writers on love and 
marriage, commit the mistake of placing the highest ideal 
of love in the sentimental order, and of expecting the hap- 

iness of the married life from the sentimental union of 
sone The most unhappy marriages are usually sentimen- 
tal marriages, and we have never heard of a love-match 
that was not an unhappy match. A real union of hearts 
there may be, and there often is, but not a sentimental 
union. The harmony of sentiment the author speaks of is 
an illusion, and never yet existed between two individuals 
of the same sex or of opposite sexes. It sometimes appears 
to exist between two young lovers, and they are persuaded 
that it does exist, but they are deceived in themselves and 
in each other, for they heed only the sentiments which tend 
to unite them, and take no account of those which are mu- 
tually repellent, and which not seldom gain the mastery 
before the end of the honey-moon, if not suppressed by a 
sense of duty and a strong effort of the will. Then mathlog 
is more uncertain, \ variable, and fickle, than sentiment. It 
depends more on phy sical than rational causes, and the 
finest imaginable sentimental union may be sundered for- 
ever by a rainy day, a fit of indigestion, a nervous head- 
ache, an idle word heedlessly dropped by an idle friend or 
acquaintance, a misapprehended jest, look, or gesture, or 
any assignable or unassignable cause whatever. All senti- 
ments, taken alone, are purely selfish, and in sentimental love 
we love only our own sentiments. Sentiments are the affec- 
tions of the sensitive soul, merely modes of our own interior 
life, and never go out of it. We attain toa reality out of 
us by sense and reason, never by sentiment, and therefore 
in sentiment we love never another, but simply oursel-s, 
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or our momentary state of feeling. The feeling changed, 
the union is dissolved, and the love gone. 

The necessity of woman’s nature, and equally so of man’s 
nature, is tolove. But all love is worship; and the fine or 
high- -sounding talk of the woman, that she would be loved 
as for herself alone, and of the man, that he wants to be loved 
for what he is in himself, when it is not simply a protest 
against a purely mercenary marriage, proceeds from the 
sentiment of pride, and is a demand ‘that each shall regard 
the other as God. Two young lovers urider the illusion of 
the sentiment of love, when it first becomes conscious of it- 
self, may, in the intoxication of the moment, regard each the 
other as divine, but they both become, in each other’s esti- 
mation, very mortal after the intimacy of married life. 
Men and women, say what we will, are imperfect creatures, 
and love can tolerate no. imperfection in its object. No 
woman is worthy to be loved in and for herself. alone, not 
even the purest, noblest, loveliest, holiest, the most beauti- 
ful and charming of her sex, not even the Blessed Virgin 
herself, for such love were idolatry; and no man is in him- 
self and for himself alone worthy of love; even humanity 
is worthy of love, the supreme homage of the soul, only as 
elevated thongh the Incarnation to be the nature of God, 
and forever inseparable from the divine Personality. Men 
and women, the great no less than the small, are creatures, 
and do not suflice for themselves ; and how then can a love 
which stops with the creature, which on the part of the man 
stops with the woman, and on the part of the woman stops 
with the man, suffice for itself? Redhent and wife may 
and should be all in all to each other, in relation to other 
men and other women, but they never in themselves alone 
suffice for their own mutual love. 

The error of supposing love as a sentiment suffices for the 
basis of a happy marriage is productive of much misery in 
our modern society. Women, save in the lower classes, 
are very generally educated, and intellectus ally as well as 
sentimentally. They are educated beyond the harem of 
the Turk and the gyneceum of the Greek, and in several 
branches of literature compete not unsuccessfully with 
men. Their education has raised them above a mere in- 
stinctive life, and developed in them wants which cannot 
be satisfied in the sentimental order. They can satisfy 
their craving to love and to be loved only in an order that 
transcends the finest and most generous sentiments as well 
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as the senses. Yet their education does not supply the ideal 
wants it develops. It makes them aware of the necessity 
of the ideal to their happiness, and then sends them to 
seek it in the sentiments, where it is not to be found. The 
young girl is hardly out of the convent or the boarding- 
school before her sentimental illusions are dispelled, and, 
supplied with a clear understanding of nothing higher, she 
becomes cold, dry, hard, unloving and unlov ely ; she looks 
upon marriage as a purely mercenary thing, and coolly cal- 
culates for how much she can afford to sell herself or con- 
sent to be sold. Once married, she insists on receiving her 
price, which she proceeds to spend in such dissipations as 
she has a taste for, or as are within her reach, always in 
search of a “new sensation.” Or, if the illusion continues 
till after marriage, the result is no better. Married in the 
expectation of finding happiness in the union of hearts and 
the harmony of sentiments, she soon finds that she has 

rants that these pretty things do not satisfy—ideal wants 
which they cannot meet—and she either suffers from the 
interior craving to love with no object to love, the most 
lively image of hell that the human im: agination can form, 
or she tries, like her sister who married without love or ex- 
pecting love, to find relief or forgetfulness in some sort of 
sensual dissipation. The evil is not confined to women; 
men suffer from it hardly less than women, for the need as 
well as the power of loving and being loved in man is even 
greater than in woman, a and hence the chief reason why 
she almost always controls him, never yielding her will 
to his, and seldom failing to make him yield his to her. 
Woman’s nature is lighter, more superficial than man’s 
and she is incapable of the strong, deep, and abiding affec 
tion which he experiences. Hence she can always, if she 
chooses, gamble on his l6ve, and be his tyrant. A great 
deal of needless commiseration is bestowed on women, as 
if they were always the victims of man’s tyranny or bru- 
tality. What women most love is their own will, and they 
generally contrive to have it. Men suffer more than wo- 
men, but they do not make so much fuss about it. 

The age does not err in its demand for the ideal ; its error 
is in confounding the ideal with the sentimental. Love- 
matches are, we have said, usually unhappy, and however 
parents may have abused their power in individual cases, 
we have no doubt that in former times, and in countries 
where the old custom continues, the average of happy mar- 


’ 
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riages, arranged by parents and guardians, was and is much 
higher than with us, where the young people take the 
matter into their own hands, barely condescending, when 
they have settled it, to inform the ‘*Governor” or the 
“ Landlady” of the fact, or going through the formality of 
asking consent when it is too late to withhold it. But a 
good ‘Custom become obsolete can never be revived, for it 
becomes obsolete because the course of events has left it be- 
hind. The age, again, does not err in setting a high value 
on sentiment, for the sentimental has its place in human na- 
ture, especially Anglo-Saxon nature, and its function in hu- 
man life. The error is in supposing that it does or can suf- 
fice for itself; in supposing that love is fatal, is destiny, un- 
controllable by intelligence and will; in not understanding 
that all love is worship, and that the ‘creature can be safely 
loved only in the Ideal, in the Creator. To love the crea- 
ture in the Creator, or one another in God, in whom we live, 
and move, and have our being, is not to love one another 
less, but is to give to love a rational and solid basis, a real 
substance, to complete it, and to render it constant, abiding, 
and immortal as the human soul itself. 

The age craves the Ideal, suffers for the want of it, but 
does not know that in the nature of things it can be supplied 
only by Christian faith, hope, and charity. The soul is spirit- 
ual, and the sensible and the sentimental can satisfy it only 
as it integrates them or sees them integrated in the ‘Ideal, in 
God, the beginning and end of all things. The Christian 
religion is the revelation of the Ideal, and it places it within 
the reach of all who are not turned aw ay from it by false 
doctrines or a false education. The age misconceives both 
religion and its necessity. It patronises religion, asserts 
its utility, its necessity even for savage and barbarous 
tribes, for nations in the infancy of civilization, for the lower 
classes, for the simple, the illiterate, the ignorant, and for 
women and children even in our old civilized communities, 
but by no means for the enlightened, the cultivated, the high- 
ly civilized, the learned, the scientific, and the strong. It com- 
prehends not that the nearer we approach to the animal 
world, the less do we feel the need of religion ; and that the 
higher we rise in the scale of civiliz: ation, the more educa- 
ted and enlightened we become, the deeper and more press- 
ing are the wants developed in us, which cannot be satis- 
fied either with the sensible or the sentimental, and which 
imperatively demand the ideal order, which transcends them, 
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and brings us into immediate relation with the origin and 
end of all things. Religion does not recede as science ad- 
vances, and the more we know of the universe, the intenser 
becomes our consciousness of the need of knowing and lov- 
ing it in its principle and cause. Ignorance and barbarism 
are the greatest of all obstacles to religion, and it is almost 
impossible to get savages and barbarians to accept any re- 
ligion but a gross and debasing superstition, founded on fear 
or dread, not on intelligence and love. The ignorant fear the 
wrath of the angry gods, and seek to appease them with cost- 
ly presents, and painful, often cruel, gacrifices. This sort of 
religion, rather of superstition, no doubt, recedes as science 
advances; but not true religion, the religion founded on 
love, and which meets the soul’s craving for the ideal. The 
greater the advance of civilization, the less can men and 
women enjoy themselves, find interior peace and serenity, 
without religion. 

No doubt, the age, in words, insists on religion, and 
formally teaches it in its schools, but as something foreign 
to the human soul, imposed from abroad, enjoining a 
round of duties only arbitrarily connected with human 
life, and not needed or fitted to satisfy the wants that edu- 
cation has developed in sthe soul, and of which we are so 
painfully conscious. Our popular authors have learned 
that all worship is love, and all love is worship; but they 
teach us to love the Creator in the creature, and do not un- 
derstand that when we love God only in loving creatures, 
we are simply idolaters; and that all idolatry is not only 
sin, but slavery, that degrades and debases, instead of puri- 
fying and elevating the soul. They should reverse their 
doctrine, and while holding all love to be worship, un- 
derstand that we love not God in creatures, nor creatures 
in themselves, but creatures in the Creator, in whom they 
live, move, and have their being, and without whom they 
are nothing, and can neither love nor be loved. The un- 
satisfactory nature of the love which seeks to love the crea- 
ture in itself, is due to the fact that in itself, or out of God, 
the creature is nothing, and presents no object to love. The 
love is necessarily, therefore, an empty sentiment, a simple 
interior craving which finds only itself to feed upon. 

This loving of creatures in God is a love which has a real 
object, unfailing and unbounded, for the creature in God 
is perfect, complete, infinite, and may receive the full love 
. or supreme homage of the soul. Marriage based on this 
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love is sacred, holy, and can never, whatever the imperfec- 
tions of the spouses, be utterly miserable, becanse it can 
never leave the mind utterly empty, and the soul to devour 
herself. In this sense all love—the sensible, the sentiment- 
al, the ideal—is holy, and marriage, in all its mysterious 
rites and relations, is as pure, as high, as laudable as virgin- 
ity ; for in all the soul offers her supreme homage to her 
Maker. The whole meaning of all this is, that in love and 
marriage reason or the ideal is primary, and the happiness 
is sought from the cheerful and faithful performance of the 
duties which belong to the married state, and to the state of 
the married in life. The faithful and loving performance 
of these duties secures repose and serenity of soul, even 
where the sentiments of the spouses do not happen to be 
perfectly harmonious. That delicate young girl, just from 
school, who, from a sense of duty and filial piety, marries, 
in obedience to her parents’ wishes, a man whom she has 
never before seen, and whose sentiments, tastes, habits are 
by no means accordant with her own, may, at first, recoil, 
but she is not necessarily miserable, and the marriage 
may turn out a happy one, because nothing not within the 
power of good-will is necessary to make itso. The affec- 
tions do not precede it, they follow it, because it was not 
entered intu from sentimental illusion, and because nothing 
is demanded that, with God’s grace, it is not possible on 
either side to give. The fine sentiments, the deep gushing 
feeling, the French woman’s la grande passion, 1s not ne- 
cessary to the happiness of the married life, and indeed 
would never answer for every-day life. It would wholly 
unfit us for the ordinary duties of our state, and we suspect 
the truest and noblest Christian wives and mothers, they 
who have been dearest to their husbands, and are held in 
the most grateful and touching recollection by their child- 
ren, have never felt it. We think the less one knows of it, 
the better. Poor friend Thurston, Hannah’s mother, was 
all the better wife for the mistake with regard to her hus- 
band, which she so teelingly confesses to-her daughter, and 
which she discovered not till he was dying. Do grande 


assion may do for a woman who forgets what she owes to 
fine husband, and takes up a forbidden lover; but it will 
never do for a wife. Sentiments, at best, are only the condi- 
ments; they can never be substantial pieces of the feast, 
which must be good sense, intelligence, and duty. A man 
would soon starve on curry or London Club sauce. 
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We have said here nothing new; the parson, in his sermon, 
has said it all, my dear, a hundred times. I have only given 
you the philosophy of his sermon, and shown you that it 
accords with the nature of things, save in accordance with 
which neither you nor I, however wise I am, or beautiful 
and angelic you are, can be happy, married or unmarried. 
So take what I have said kindly ; tor if lam old now, I have 
been young, and remember too well the follies of my youth. 


Arr. IV.—The Approaching Elections.—Lincoln or Fré- 
mont? Who shall be our next President ? 


Arter it had become evident, from the composition of his 
cabinet, that Mr. Buthanan had yielded to the South, where 
lay the main strength of the party that had elected him, 
and it could no longer be doubted that he was determined 
to convert the Democratic party into a pro-slavery party, 
and to administer the government for sectional instead of 
national interests, we felt that national men, men who 
would know no East, no West, no North, no South, and 
who wished in their Federal politics to be neither pro-sla- 
very men nor anti-slavery men, had no alternative but to 
unite with the Republican party that had been organized 
in 1856, under the auspices of John C. Frémont, of Califor- 
nia. With that party, it seemed to us, that for the time the 
national honor and the national interest were bound up, 
and, though we had scarcely a point of sympathy with its 
chief managers, we thought it our duty, as a citizen devoted 
to the Union, to give it allthe support in our power. We 
liked the name Ltepublican better than that of Democratic, 
and trusted that the party in its development would grow 
into a really sound conservative national party, equally in 
favor of liberty and of law. So we felt, and so we hoped, till 
the nomination of Abraham Lincoln as the candidate of the 
party, by the Chicago Convention, in 1860. That nomina- 
tion simply disgusted us, and destroyed our confidence in 
the Republican party as a party aspiring to the government 
of the country. We feared it was destined to inherit the 
vices of both the old parties without the virtues of either, 
and we expressed our dissatisfaction at the time, in terms 
which we will repeat. “ We do not doubt that Mr. Abra- 
ham Lincoln is a very worthy man, an honest man, and 
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a man of good natural parts, but we must say of his 
nomination as Daniel Webster said of another, ‘It is 
a nomination not fit to be made. An honest party, 
wedded to principle, and having in itself an element 
of life and permanent success, will put forth its repre- 
sentative man, and stand or fall with him.’ We have 
no partiality for William H. Seward, but a party that 
will reject such a man, and take up such a man as Mr. 
Lincoln, we think is governed by a short-sighted policy—is 
a party of to-day, expecting to dissolve and vanish in thin 
air to-morrow. The nomination has weakened our confi- 
dence in the Republican party, and damped whatever hopes 
we might have placed in it.’’* 5 

We voted, indeed, for Mr. Lincoln, but only as a choice 
of evils ; and we have supported his administration so far as 
we have found it impracticable to separate the support of 
the President from the support of the Government ; but 
without any respect for his ability as a man, or his accom- 
dlishments as a statesman. Since his nomination we have 
had no confidence in the managers of the Republican party, 
either as party leaders or as patriots. We have been obliged 
to act, up to a certain point, with the party, because it had 
the Administration, and we could not defend the national 
cause without doing so, There was no other party that we 
could adhere to without practically serving the Southern Re- 
bellion and weakening the arm of the Republic, in need 
of all its strength to save the national life and integrity. 
To stand aloot from the Administration was to stand aloof 
trom the Government, and to vote it down was practically 
to vote up the Southern Confederacy. Loyal men had no 
alternative, and however they disapproved of particular 
acts of the Administration, they were obliged to sustain it 
or prove traitors to their country. But the party, as a 
party, has taken a strong hold on the affections of no con- 
siderable portion of the American people, and its overthrow 
to-day, providing the nation were left standing, would cause 
no regret, save in the recipients of its patronage; and no 
others, none but government contractors, office-holders, and 
their dependents, do or can hail with any pleasure the nom- 
inations made by the recent Baltimore Convention. The re- 
election of Mr. Lincoln would be not less damaging, in our 
judgment, to the national cause, than would have been the 
capture of Washington last summer by the Rebel forces. 


* Brownson's Quarterly Review, July, 1860, p. 372 
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We have no personal hostility to Mr. Lincoln; he has 
done us no personal wrong; he has refused us no request 
that we have made to him, and no Administration ever 
treated us with more consideration than his has done ; 
but the nation is more than individuals, and we should 
little deserve the name of American citizen if we did 
not prefer the public weal to our own. We did not hesi- 
tate a moment to go for the nation against secession, 
although it compelled us to sacrifice our personal interests, to 
break with our old personal and political friends, and to 
place ourselves in opposition to the sympathies and tenden- 
cies of the majority of our co-religionists, both at home and 
abroad. We can suffer no private interest, no personal or 
party attacliments, to come between us and what we believe 
to be our duty to our country. Democratic parties and 
Republican parties are nothing before the nation ; and if any 
party insists on continuing any Administration in power, 
beyond its legal term of office, when its longer continuance 
in power is incompatible not only with the interest, but 
with the very existence of the Republic, we hold every loyal 
citizen bound to oppose it with all his might, though to do 
so were like plucking out a right eye, or cutting off a right 
hand. The destruction or division of the nation is a graver 
evil than the destruction or division of the Republican or 
any other party. If the re-election of Mr. Lincoln would, 
in all human probability, secure the triumph of the Rebel- 
lion and the independent nationality of the Southern 
Confederacy, every citizen is bound, on his allegiance, 
to oppose his re-election by every lawful means in his 
power. 

We have reached a fearful crisis in our national life; and 
it is not too much to say that it depends on the elections, 
State and Federal, to take place this year, to decide whether 
we are to continue a free and united people, fulfilling the 
high civilizing mission Providence has assigned us, or 
whether we are to lose our national honor and integrity, and 
to lapse into a poor, spiritless, degraded, and debased people, 
dragging out a miserable existence under a civil despotism 
more oppressive than that of the Grand Turk. The whole 
future of our Republic depends on the result of the com- 
ing elections. Our Republic is in imminent danger, not 
wholly or chiefly from the Rebel armies, thongh they are 
as formidable as ever, but almost exclusively from the cor- 
ruption that obtains in the loyal States themselves; from 
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the low tone of our public men; the venality of politicians 
and the business class ; the greediness, extravagance, vanity, 
indifference, lack of public virtue, of disinterested love of 
country, of noble and heroic sentiments, in all classes and in 
both sexes ; and especially from the ignorance, ineptness, and 
imbecility of our statesmen, or the men to whom we 
intrust the management of our public affairs. In the 
selection of candidates for office, since the Hard Cider 
Campaign of 1840, we have consulted availability, not 
fitness, and have ‘come to elect only unscrupulous, and, in 
nearly all cases, incompetent demagogues, instead of able, 
high-minded, and accomplished statesmen. Here is our 
danger, and unless we see it, meet it, and avert it in the 
coming elections, the evil will be past remedy, and there will 
be no hope for the glorious Republic founded by our fathers, 
and consecrated by their love, their sacrifices, and their blood. 

We, with many others, had hoped that the terrible lessons 
of the civil war, in which we have been engaged for over 
three years, would bring our people to their senses ; would 
make even demagogues and speculators pause and reflect 
that it is folly to kill the goose that lays the golden egg, and 


that, in order to continue to enrich or distinguish themselves 


at the nation’s expense, it is necessary to save at least the 
nation’s existence. But the recent Baltimore Convention, 
if it is to be taken as a fair representation of the American 
we gs or even of the Republican party, proves that we 
iad hoped in vain; that we are a people that cannot learn 
even in the school of experience ; for a more sad exhibition 
of political profligacy, and at the same time of political 
ineptness sad imbecility, we have never before witnessed. 
From beginning to end, it was marked in the majority by 
an utter absence of all sense of the gravity of the condition 
of our public affairs ; by a total lack of all statesmanship, or 
consistent political principle ; also by a levity that is really 
shocking, a low cunning and trickery utterly discreditable 
to American citizens whose national existence is at stake. 
Not Nero fiddling when Rome was burning presented so sad 
a spectacle. If that Convention or gathering of office- 
holders, government contractors, and their dependents, is 
to be taken as a fair exponent of the people of the non- 
seceding States, we can only say we are verifying the old 
maxim, “ Whom God has resolved to destroy he first makes 
mad.” The Chicago Convention in 1860 was bad enough, 
in all conscience ; but it met in time of peace, when few 
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believed a civil war either imminent or possible, and it may 
have thought that the nation had vitality and strength 
enough to sustain Mr. Lincoln as President for four years, 
without absolutely sinking under him beyond all hope of 
recovery; but the Baltimore Convention, in nominating 
the same man for re-election, after three years’ terrible 
experience of his utter unfitness, has added the last feather 
that breaks the camel’s back, and prepared, as far as in it lay, 
to extinguish the last spark of our national life. We hold 
this Convention not guilty of treachery, only because we 
doubt its sanity. Our only hope for our country, and 
for Republican institutions on this Continent, is in the hope 
that the people have still virtue and good sense enough left 
to refuse to ratify the nominations the Convention has 
made. 

The New York Herald of June 10 has some remarks on 
the nomination of Mr. Lincoln for re-election, which strike 
us as so just, so spirited, and so much to the purpose, that we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of inserting them in 
our pages, and making them a part of our own essay. 


“The question of the re-election of President Lincoln is the most 
important issue presented to a democratic people during the pres- 
ent century. It is an issue which is to decide whether or not the 
people have sufficient intelligence to preserve their own rights and 
liberties from the encroachments of ignorant and despotic rulers. 
This issue has been determined in the negative by the history of 
past republics. Now it is to be reargued, and a final decision ren- 
dered by the citizens of this country, the last and the greatest of 
democratic governments. 

“ We do not object to Mr. Lincoln because he was once a railsplit- 
ter, nor because his associate nominee was once a tailor, as one of 
our contemporaries did yesterday. We know that some of the 
greatest men in the world have risen from a low origin, and in a 
nation like this a man’s occupation, provided it be honest, is no bar 
to his future advancement. But we object to Mr. Lincoln because 
he has been tried and found wanting, and because his re-election 
would in all probability seal the fate of republican institutions. 
We concede every thing that is true in regard to his personal char- 
acter, his good intentions, and his honesty, so far as pecuniary 
matters are concerned. But a man’s personal character does not 
excuse his official misdeeds; a man’s good intentions do not re- 
move the effects of his blunders and his follies; and a man’s hon- 
esty in regard to money matters is no offset to his dishonesty in 
regard to nearly every thing else. Such weak palliations of Mr. 
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Lincoln’s conduct, therefore, do not weigh with us, and ought not 
to weigh with the people. 

“President Lincoln has protracted this war for four years, when 
he could have ended it in one. He has committed the criminal 
error of allowing questions of political expediency to interfere 
with his management of military affairs. He has removed gener- 
als for party reasons, when such removals gave great advantages to 
the Rebels. He has issued proclamations with the same motives, 
when his better judgment, as expressed in private conversations, 
disapproved of his official acts. He has surrounded himself with 
a Cabinet notorious for incapacity, and containing some of the 
most imbecile men in the country, as an example of whom we 
may instance Gideon Welles. He has retained this Cabinet in de- 
fiance of the universal remonstrance of the people, and in spite of 
the criminal blunders his Secretaries have committed. He has 
permitted political squabbles to so disorganize and distract his 
Cabinet, that no Cabinet councils have been held for weeks at a 
time during this great crisis of the country, thus leaving himself, 
practically, dictator, and each Secretary at liberty to blunder un- 
checked in his own department. Le has outraged the liberty of 
the citizen and of the press. He has arrested thousands of loyal 
Americans, and incarcerated them in dungeons, without warrant, 
judicial procedure, or reasonable cause for so doing. He has in- 
stituted the forms of martial law in loyal cities of the North with- 
out proclaiming it, and without the slightest pretext for enforcing 
it. He has truckled to England and to France, thus soiling the 
national honor almost irretrievably. Upon these grounds we shall 
oppose his re-election. 

“By the acts which we have just enumerated, and by many 
more of the same odious stamp, President Lincoln has unnecessa- 
rily prolonged the war and strengthened the rebel cause at home 
and abroad. He has allowed thousands of brave men to be 
slaughtered in vain. He has squandered millions of the public 
money uselessly, diverting it from its proper channels to enrich 
corrupt satellites and favorites. He has disastrously disarranged 
the finances of the country, through his Secretary of the Treasury. 
He has seen our commerce swept from the seas by two or three 
pirates, and our proud flag thus terribly dishonored, without an 
effort to prevent it. He has robbed our people of the protection 
hitherto afforded by that grand formula, ‘I am an American citi- 
zen.’ In a word, he has combined imbecility with despotism, 
afflicting us with almost all the evils of an unlimited monarchy 
without giving us any of the compensating advantages. In all this 
his intentions may have been good; but we must judge the tree 
by its fruits. Besides this, the fact that he has accepted the re- 
nominatjon of a convention of office-holders and contractors, care- 
fully packed at his instance to secure this very end, argues but 
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little for the purity of his motives. Setting aside motives, how- 
ever, we only ask a candid consideration of Mr. Lincoln's acts. 
If the people approve these acts, thgy will have the opportunity of 
indorsing them in November. If not, they cannot conscientiously 
vote for Lincoln, Whether they have the intelligence to decide 
rightly, and the independence to register that decision at the polls, is 
the issue of the day ; and upon that depends the future of this great 
country. 

“From Washington down to Jackson, our Presidents were men 
who had been taught statesmanship and the most devoted patri- 
otism in the school of the Revolution. With Van Buren—a politi- 
cian from this State—came into power a class of mere political 
Presidents. Through Tyler, Polk, Fillmore, Pierce, and Buchanan, 
these political Presidents have been growing small by degrees and 
—not beautifully, but—disgracefully less, until Abraham Lincoln, 
who is the smallest and most incapable of them all, now occupies 
the place of Washington. But, while the administrations of such 
Presidents as Pierce and Buchanan were distinguished only by 
imbecility and incapacity, Lincoln has added despotic tendencies 
to these bad characteristics. As no smaller candidate than Lincoln 
could be discovered, the politicians have again chosen this Presi- 
dential pigmy as their nominee. Now it remains to be seen 
whether the people will ratify that choice, or whether they will 
declare that our government has sunk quite far enough, and must 
be again elevated to its former grandeur. It is a sad thing for a 
republic when its highest representative office degenerates to the 
level i] its most petty politicians; but it is a sadder thing to find 
a people so degenerate as to again select an official who has proven 
himself grossly incompetent. We do not hesitate to assert, there- 
fore, that the approaching election will be a critical test of the ca- 
pacity of our citizens to govern themselves.” 


The Baltimore Convention, in its Resolutions, shows 
clearly enough that its members have no confidence in the 
man they have nominated. In their third Resolution they 
resolve : 

“That as Slavery was the cause, and now constitutes the strength 
of this Rebellion, and as it must be always and everywhere hostile 
to the principles of Republican Government, justice and the na- 
tional safety demand its utter and complete extirpation from the 
soil of the Republic [applause]; and that we uphold and maintain 
the acts and proclamations by which the Government, in its own 
defence, has aimed a death-blow at this gigantic evil. We are in 
favor, furthermore, of such an amendment to the Constitution, to 
be made by the people in conformity with its provisions, as shall 
terminate and forever prohibit the existence of Slavery within the 
limits or the jurisdiction of the United States.” [Applause.] 
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Is this Resolution a rebuke to the slavery policy of the 
President, or is it inserted in the platform only as a bait to 
anti-slavery men? Never has President Lincoln favored the 
policy asserted in this Resolution. So far from seeking the 
total extirpation of slavery, he tried and hoped to be able, 
he himself says, to put down the Rebellion without inter- 
fering at all with slavery ; he resisted till the last moment— 
till foreed by the pressure of events, or the fear of utter 
desertion by his anti-slavery friends—all efforts to induce him 
to favor emancipation as a war measure; and when he at 
length seemed to yield, he did it with a wry face, and 
restricted the emancipation he proclaimed to those districts 
where it could have little or no practical effect, and excluded 
those districts in which, from their proximity to our lines, 
slaves could avail themselves of their freedom. Everybody 
knows that, whether wisely or unwisely, Mr. Lincoln has 
from the first resisted with dogged obstinacy all effective 
emancipation measures, and nothing is more false or absurd 
than to pretend that he “thas struck a death-blow at 
slavery.” The Convention give the lie to themselves by 
urging an amendment of the Constitution abolishing and 
prohibiting it. If Mr. Lincoln has killed or mortally 
wounded slavery, why seck to abolish it by a Constitutional 
amendment ¢ 

The simple fact is, Mr. Lincoln, though perhaps, in ab- 
stract theory, an anti-slavery man, is and has been strongly 
opposed to every thing like immediate or universal emancipa- 
tion, and he has done as little for emancipation as he pos- 
sibly could ; he himself says it, when he says: “I have not 
controlled events ; they have controlled me.” If the Con- 
vention was sincere in its avowed opposition to slavery, in 
itsresolution to effect its complete extirpation from the Union 
and its territories, it had nothing to commend in the Ad- 
ministration, and Mr. Lincoln was the last man it could 
have nominated. Slavery will never be extirpated under 
Mr. Lincoln’s administration if he can prevent it, as his 
treatment of the Immediate Emancipationists in Missouri 
and Maryland amply proves. There could not have been a 
single man in the Convention that really believed that Mr. 
Lincoln is hostile to slavery,—that he has by his procla- 
mations freed a single negro slave, or that a single negro 
can in any court of law maintain his freedom by pleading 
those proclamations. The nomination was made, no doubt, 
at the dictation or successful management of the nominee, 
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and the Resolutions were drawn up and published to throw 
dust in the eyes of the people, and to secure the support of 
radical Republicans. 

The sixth Resolution reads thus : 


** Resolved, That we deem it essential to the general welfare that 
harmony should prevail in the national councils, and we regard 
as worthy of public confidence and official trust those only who 
cordially indorse the principles proclaimed in these nesolutions, 
and which should characterize the administration of: the Gov- 
ernment.” 


If this Resolution means any thing, it means that the 
Convention does not regard Abraham Lincoln as worthy of 
public confidence, for not amember of his cabinet is farther 
from accepting the Platform adopted than he has been. 
Some say the Resolution is aimed at Mr. Seward; but Mr. 
Seward is only the President’s clerk, and the President can 
remove him at will. If he does not approve Mr. Seward’s 
principles, doctrines, or acts, why does ie keep him in his 
cabinet? So of any other member of the cabinet. To tell 
a President whose term of oftice is expiring, We will re-elect 
you, but we shall expect you to behave better and surround 
yourself by better men in the future than you have in the 
past, is not only insulting to your proposed candidate, but a 
severe condemnation of yourselves. Why do you nominate 
for re-election a man you do not trust, whom you have tried 
and found wanting? If you do not approve his conduct, if 
you have not confidence in his wisdom or disposition to se- 
lect fit men to compose his cabinet, why do you nominate 
him? If you do confide in his wisdom and virtue, why so 
insulting a resolution? Indeed, you could not be driven to 
a worse strait than you appear to be in, if you had an hered- 
itary instead of an elective chief magistrate. Did you not 
dare refuse to nominate Mr. Lincoln ¢ 

The eleventh Resolution refers to the so-called Monroe 
doctrine. We quote it, and beg our readers to note its terms: 


“ Resolved, That we approve the position taken by the Gov- 
ernment, that the people of the United States can never regard 
with indifference the attempt of any European Power to overthrow 
by force or to supplant by fraud the institutions of any Republican 
Government on the Western Continent [prolonged applause]; 
and that they will view with extreme jealousy, as menacing to the 
peace and independence of this our country, the efforts of any such 
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Power to obtain new footholds for Monarchical Governments, sus- 
tained by a foreign military force in near proximity to the United 
States.” [Long-continued applause. } 


The Convention here approve the position taken by the 
Government. What is that position ? Why, that “ the people 
of the United States can never regard with indifference,” 
&e. That is, translated into plain English, the Government 
says to Ffance, The people of this country will not view 
with indifference your proceedings in Mexico; they are as 
“yet attached to republicanism ; but they have at present their 
hands full with putting down the Rebellion, and if you re- 
frain from recognizing the Confederacy you may work your 
will in Mexico without their interfering with you. That is 
substantially the position actually taken by the Government 
on this subject; and not Great Britain has more effectually 
aided the Southern Rebels than Mr. Lincoln, through his 
Secretary of State, has aided the French in their unprovoked 
and wicked war against the legitimate government of Mex- 
ico. The conduct of the Government towards Mexico has 
been mean and tricky, and towards France tame, pusillani- 
mous, and servile. Had our government been in the hands 
of a statesman who knew how to speak in the dignified 
terms that become a‘vreat nation, France never would have 
violated the sovereign rights of Mexico; for her interest is 
to have us for her fast friend, and, above all things, to pre- 
vent us from forming a close alliance with Great Britain. 
We have sold the French whatever they found necessary to 
the success of their expedition, but we have refused, under a 
false pretence, to sell the Mexicans any thing that they need- 
ed in order to make good their defence. 

The, Convention show their want of confidence in the 
President also by their omissions. We find in their Plat- 
form not a word on arbitrary arrests, on freedom of speech 
and the press, and especially not one word on Reconstruc- 
tion, the greatest question which, if the Rebellion is to be 
put down, can occupy the American statesman during 
the next four years. Do the Convention adopt the ten per 
cent. policy recommended by Mr. Lincoln in his Amnesty 
Proclamation? Do they approve his scheme of Reconstrue- 
tion? If they do, why have they not said so? If they do 
not, why have they nominated a man who, on the most vital 
question that can come before the public. is committed in 
both words and deeds to a policy they disapprove? Have 
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the Convention no policy on the subject? How, then, exeuse 
their presumption in drawing up a Platform, in lay ing down 
doctrines to which every lov al Union man must conform, 
on pain of forfeiting the public confidence? The simple 
fact is, that, save in words and hurrahs, the Convention has 
indorsed no act of the President that he could have neg- 
lected without exposing himself to impeachment and depo- 
sition trom office, and afterwards to be tried and hung as a 
traitor. Other acts for which they praise him they know 
he has not done, and has steadily refused todo. They know, 
also, that the policy they mark out in their Platform has 
never been his policy, and that in most respects he has 
steadily, obstinately opposed it, or refused to adopt it. They 
know as well as we do, that he is not the man to cordially 
or faithfully carry out the policy they prescribe. They 
evidently shave no faith in him, and no respect for him. 
Why, then, have they nominated him? Are they so 
simple as to suppose their Platform will bind him, or that he 
will regard it any farther than he pleases? If the Consti- 
tution, which he has solemnly sworn to protect, observe, 
and defend, cannot bind him, how expect that he will 
be bound by the resolutions of a caucus? He never hesi- 
tates at any constitutional barrier, and still less will he hesi- 
tate at a barrier erected by an irresponsible gathering of 
shoddy contractors and office-holders. We find no fault 
with the principles of the Resolutions so far as they go, but 
they mean nothing practically, because the personal charac- 
ter of the nominees of the Convention is full assurance that 
they will not be carried out, if those nominees are elected. 
Whence comes this striking contrast between the Conven- 
tion’s Platform and its nomination of Abraham Lincoln and 
Andrew Johnson? The nomination of Mr. Johnson may 
have been made to please Parson Brownlow, or because he 
is as unfit to be Vice-President as Mr. Lincoln is to be Presi- 
dent. Mr. Lincoln’s nomination, we presume, was made at 
the command of Mr. Lincoln himself. The shoddy-men 
and office-holders who packed the Convention and con- 
trolled its action did not dare nominate any one else. They 
knew Mr. Lincoln—and that their refusal to nominate him 
would be visited with summary punishment; and besides, 
they could hope for no office and for no contracts or fat jobs 
under a more vigilant, energetic, patriotic, and public- 
spirited Executive. The Platform was drawn up as a lure 
to anti-slavery men, to secure our friends of the New York 
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Tribune and the New York Hvening Post, and to beguile 
honest, sincere, earnest-minded loyal men into voting for 
their nominees. The Convention has no respect for the] peo- 
ple. They believe the people are gullible, are caught with 
empty words, and that they will look at the Platform and 
overlook the character and well-known imbecility of the men 
nominated. Perhaps they are right—perhaps they are not. 
Some people, no doubt, under the influence of old party 
discipline, will fancy that they must support Messrs. Lincoln 
and Johnson because they are nominees of the Republican 
party ; and others, because to refuse to support them would 
sause a schism in the Union party, and give the election to 
the Democrats. With regard to the former, we say frankly 
that we acknowledge for ourselves the binding authority of 
no party discipline, and to us it is a matter of perfect indif- 
ference whether the nominations are regular or irregular. 
If they meet our approbation, we support them ; if they do 
not, we will oppose them, if there are others before the pub- 
lic we like better. The Baltimore Convention is no more 
the organ of the Republican party than the Cleveland Con- 
vention, and Messrs. Lincoln and Johnson are no more the 
candidates of the Republican party than are Messrs. Fré- 
mont and Cochrane. Neither Convention was called as a 
Republican Convention. The call for the Cleveland Con- 
vention was addressed to the loyal people, the friends of the 
Union, and the lovers of liberty, the Constitution, and re- 
publican government, without “regard to party ; ‘and the 
elliners call was to the Union party. Each party nomi- 
nated one Republican and one Democrat; and if any one 
man in the Union more than another is entitled to represent 
the original Republican party, that man is John C. Frémont, 
its candidate for the Presidency in 1856, and who should 
have been its candidate in 1860, instead of the conservative 
story-telling, joking, cunning , but, as a statesman, imbecile, 
Abraham Lincoln. The Cleveland Convention, too, is de- 
serving far higher consideration than the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, because it was a Convention of the people, the sincere, 
earnest, loyal people ; while the Baltimore Convention repre- 
sented not the people, but the politicians, the demagogues, 
oftice-holders, and shoddy-men. The nominees of the Cleve- 
land Convention have at least the contidence and respect of 
those who nominated them, and they are far truer repre- 
sentatives of the people in whom lives the American nation- 
ality, and on whom we must depend for its salvation, if 
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saved it is to be, than the narrow-minded politicians and the 
representatives of politicians who nominated Messrs. Lincoln 
and Johnson, and have brought us to the verge of ruin, and 
are impotent to help us in our strait. 

The division of the Republican party might indeed give the 
election to the Democrats, and that may be an evil; but 
Democrats can hardly elect more incompetent or more dan- 
gerous men than those proposed by the Baltimore Conven- 
tion ; and we are not yet assured that the Union is safer in the 
hands of a party controlled by Thurlow Weed, William H. 
Seward, the Blairs, &c., than it would be in the hands of a 
party controlled by Horatio Seymour, Fernando Wood, and 
Clement L. Vallandigham. In 1862 the Democrats took, or 
seemed to take, a disloyal ground, and we felt, rightly or 
wrongly, that their accession to power would secure the 
success of the Rebellion ; and all through the year 1863, we 
also felt that, incompetent as Mr. Lincoln undeniably is, 
a change in the Administration party would prove the utter 
ruin of the national cause. This is wherefore, even so late 
as last January, we expressed an opinion not unfavorable to 
the re-election of Mr. Ensel. But facts have come to our 
knowledge since, which, had we known them then, would 
have made us cut off our right hand sooner than have writ- 
ten the sentence we did, and the effect of which we did our 
best to undo last April. Besides, the danger we appre- 
hended from the election of a Democratic President does not 
now exist, if it ever did. The Democrats will not run a 
Peace Democrat, and a War Democrat is as good a Union 
man as a Republican. The Peace Democrats, or Copper- 
heads, will not control the Democratic party. The party 
itself has greatly modified its tone and feelings since the 
New York riots last July, and matters have gone so far 
that the majority of the party see that no compromise is now 
practicable, and they have made up their minds that no 
alternative remains but to fight out the quarrel to the bitter 
end. Were the Democrats in power to-day, they would find 
themselves obliged by the force of circumstances to prose- 
cute the war, and they would prosecute it with a vigor 
and a success that the present Administration has never 
been equal to. 

The fear of giving the election to the Democrats no longer 
disturbs us, or influences our political action. We do not 
think the Republic could possibly lose by exchanging the 
Baltimore Convention for the Chicago Convention ; and 
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however dangerous may be the elements that may be con- 
gregated at Chicago, they cannot be more dangerous than 
those which had the controlling influence at Baltimore. In 
our deliberate judgment, no worse thing can befall this nation 
than the re-election of Abraham Lincoln. In our judgment, 
the re-election of Abraham Lincoln renders inevitable the 
independence of the Southern Confederacy. Mr. Lincoln’s 
incompetency is placed beyond question, and his imbecility 
as an administrator, and his low character as a man, are as 
fatal to the national cause as would be downright disloyalty 
and rascality in the Presidential chair. The necessity of 
voting for the nominees of the Baltimore Convention, as we 
voted for Mr. Buchanan in 1856, and for Mr. Lincoln in 
1860, in order to avoid a greater evil, does not, in our judg- 
ment, now exist, for we can see no greater, evil to result 
from the election of any other possible candidate, than 
would be sure in all human probability to result from his 
re-election. We have reached that state in our national 
affairs when no change can be for the worse. We should 
regret to see General * McClellan President, but, as things 
now stand, he would be far preferable to the re-election of Mr. 
Lincoln, atter late exhibitions which he has made of himself. 
They are probably equal in loyalty, and one is as good as the 
other on the slavery and negro questions. General McClel- 
lan is at any rate better than Mr. Lincoln on Recons struction, 
and would be a better commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy; and a more objectionable man than General McClel- 
lan the Democrats are not likely to run. So we feel that 
every citizen is now free to vote for the candidate he honestly 
believes is the best man for the place, without troubling his 
head about any party question, or considering what party 
he may place in power or out of power. 

One thing, we think, is beyond question, namely, that 
our Republic i is in imminent danger, and that the interests 
represented in the Baltimore Convention, or that dictated 
the nominations made by that Convention, are not those 
on which we can rely for its preservation ; for those very 
interests have in their selfishness and greediness created no 
small part of the dangers that now threaten us. There is 
not wisdom or virtue enough in the representatives of the 
shoddy, the office-holding, or ottice-seeking interests, to save 
the Republic. It can be saved only by the united w isdom, 
prudence, public spirit, disinterestedness, patriotism, and 
energy of the whole nation, under the lead ‘of its w isest, 
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greatest, and most trustworthy statesmen. Not the Repub- 
lican party alone, not the Democratic party alone, can now 
save the nation. It needs all that is earnest, sincere, able, 
wise, and patriotic in all parties to do it. Any ticket that 
is not of a character to draw to its support the great loyal 
body of both parties, is not the one that should now be pre- 
sented to the people. The Baltimore Convention have not 
ee a ticket that will draw all loyal men to its sup- 
port. Say that its Platform would in itself be generally ac- 
ceptable; the men who are to manage it, and to run on it, 
are not national men—are not statesmen are not bri ave, 
heroic men, that have, or can have, the confidence of the 
nation. T he terrible experience of the last three years has 
rendered that impossible. They have not, and cannot have 
the popular heart with them. Of the people, none will sup- 
port them unless forced to do so by power suppressing, vir- 
tually, the freedom of election, or from the conviction that 
to support them is, perhaps, under the circumstances, the 
less of two evils, which we have shown is not the case. 
Under no circumstances can the Baltimore ticket receive 
the votes of the so-called radical portion, that is to say, the 
sincere, earnest, unselfish, and patriotic portion of the party 
that elected Mr. Lincoln in 1860, and that have done all 
that men could do to sustain the Administration and render 
it worthy of popular support. Under no cireumstances can 
it draw to its support the great body of the honest, un- 
selfish, and patriotic portion of the Democratic party, who 
for the last three years have been in the opposition. And 
yet, without the cordial support of these two classes, no 
Administration can take the nation where it is, and carry it 
safely through the frightful dangers that beset it. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the only dangers, or 
the chief “dangers which we have to guard against, are the 
military power of the Rebels and the continuance of negro- 
slavery. The abolition of slavery is nec essary, but it may 
be effected without the perils of our situation being per- 
ceptibly lessened. Indeed, the paramount importance at- 
tached just now to the slave ery and negro questions is itself 
one of our greatest dangers. It draws off attention from 
the action of the Administration in regard to other and more 
delicate questions. Let the public mind be thoroughly ab- 
sorbed in the slavery and negro questions, and let the con- 
viction be produced, “that the Administration is determined 
to make an end of slavery and establish negro equality, 
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and it may violate the Constitution in its most vital prin- 
ciples, propose the most corrupt and corrupting schemes 
ot Reconstruction, trample on personal liberty, suppress 
freedom of speech and the press, establish a real civil des- 
potism—and all unchallenged. The way every people loses 
its liberty, is by being too exclusively absorbed in the pur- 
suit of some special good, or the removal of some special 
evil. In the beginning, the party represented by the Balti- 
more Convention endangered the life of the nation, by re- 
sisting and seeking to stifle all expression of the anti- 
slavery feeling of the nation, when such expression was 
needed and would have been serviceable. Now it is 
aiming to prevent the expression of any other feeling; or, 
rather, it hopes, by pretending to satisfy the anti-slavery 
feeling, by pretending to have adopted an anti-slavery 
policy, it will be permitted to do whatever else it pleases, 
and leave us of the Republic nothing worth preserving. In 
this pretence lies now all its popular strength. Here, too, 
is one of the serious dangers that threaten us. Convert the 
war, in the popular mind, into an abolition war; make it a 

rar of the North on the South, or for imposing Northern 
ideas on Southern society, and the nation, as a republican 
nation, is ruined forever. Northern ideas are as much exag- 
gerations one way as Southern ideas are another, and the 
people of the Northern States are, to say the least, as cor- 
rupt as the people of the Southern States. The Southern 
people have shown, in the struggle which has been so ably 
maintained on their part for three years, more capacity, 
more energy, more self-denial, more endurance, more of the 
sterling qualities of a great people, than we of the North 
have done, and we have no wish to see Southern society 
northernized, or the Southern people exterminated, and 
Northern emigrants planted in their place. Slavery must 
go, and ought to go; but let us not suppose that the abo- 
lition of negro-slavery will relieve us of our embarrass- 
ments, increase our stock of virtue, pay. our national debt, 
save us from the financial collapse just at hand, or atone 
for a violated Constitution, and the erection of a degrading 
civil despotism on the ruins of republican Freedom. We 
demanded emancipation as a means of saving, not of destroy- 
ing the Republic ; as a means of suppressing the Rebellion, 
and preventing future sectional discord ; the Administration 
appears to favor it only as the means of amusing the people, 
and of finding in a popular sentiment a lever with which it 
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can set aside the Constitution, set aside law, trample on the 
most sacred rights, and grasp all the power of the nation 
for the Executive, who, at the end of four years more, may 
assume the style and title of “ Abraham the First, by the 
grace of Shoddy, Autocrat of all the Americas.” There is 
no good thing which Satan dves not pervert toevil. Against 
the danger of merging all other questions in the slav ery 
question, and ag: rinst ‘suffering the slavery question to be 
abused by cunning and crafty politicians, as a means of 
instituting civil despotism, the friends of liberty, and the 
enemies of every species of slavery, must be on their guard, 
nay, must most earnestly protest and act. 


Quicquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, 


that is to say, I fear shoddy, when he talks anti-slavery. 
Iam sure he has some design against my freedom or my 
purse. There will be little gained for the negro, if, in strug- 
gling for his emancipation, we lose liberty ‘for both black 
man and white man. If the white race lose their liberty, 
who will remain to assert liberty for the black race? 
Slavery could, in the outset, have been abolished under 
the war power, as a military necessity, but now it can be 
legally abolished only by an amendment of the Consti- 
tution. It is too late to do it under martial law, and all 
that can now be done is to get. adopted a Constitu- 
tional amendment abolishing slavery forever and every- 
where within the jurisdiction of the United States. For 
such an amendment we must struggle, and when it has 
passed Congress by two-thirds of both houses, and been 
adopted by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States in 
the Union, we must treat it as being, to ull intents and pur- 
poses, a part of the Constitution. It is there, and there 
alone, we would henceforth leave the slavery question ; for 
we have other questions more pressing than that to dispose 
of. Wehave the Constitution to protect, the financial ques- 
tion to overhaul, and the military question to settle; all 
questions that can brook no delay, and which demand all 
the thought, all the wisdom, all’ the energy, and all the 
seriousness the nation has at its command. 

To say that we are serivusly alarmed for the future of our 
Republic, were to express but feebly what we feel. This 
nation cannot bear for four years longer the drain of men 
and money that it has submitted to since the inauguration 
of the present Administration, and if Mr. Lincoln is re- 
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elected, we must expect the demand for both to be in- 
creased in a geometrical progression. The same financial 
policy, the same mismanagement of our resources, the same 
extravagant expenditures, the same reckless waste, the same 
neglect to have the proper military forces when and where 
we need them, the same universal] improvidence, will con- 
tinue. General Grant wants a reserve this very day of two 
hundred thousand disciplined troops, and yet they are not 
provided for him, and will not be before his campaign for 
this year will be over, and he is obliged to retire into win- 
ter quarters. Men and money will continue to be sacrificed 
to no purpose, and the President will proclaim a national 
thanksgiving for the edification of the pious, and get off a 
vulgar joke for the edification of the profane. Spinething 
must be done, and that soon, or it will be too late ; and that 
something must be done by the people, not by shoddy, 
not by office-holders or politicians, but by the people, and 
the people irrespective of party—by a hearty union of honest 
and earnest Republicans, and honest and earnest Demo- 
crats on the platform of the Constitution, and sincere desire 
to raise this country from the moral and political degra- 
dation in which it is now sunk. 

It is in this view of the case that we regard with favor 
the Convention held at Cleveland on the 31st of last May. 
That Convention was called by no party, and was composed 
of men of all parties. It was not got up and managed by 
politicians, but was really a popular movement. All parties 
and ali nationalities, in their best and noblest aspirations, 
were in it, and we would rather fail with Cleveland than 
succeed with Baltimore, as we would rather die on the bat- 
tle-field fighting for liberty, than live and grow fat as a 
slave. The popular national heart was at Cleveland, if a 
popular ‘heart still lives and throbs in the bosom of this Re- 
public. The Platform adopted is, in its spirit, one on which 
all honest men who love their country and are attached to 
republican institutions can meet and unite as one man, and 
the men placed in nomination for President and Vice-P resi- 
dent give ample assurance in their personal characters that 
they will, if elected, be true to all that is sound, good, and 
noble in it. With one or two slight exceptions indicated 
by General Frémont in his Letter of acceptance, it expresses 
their personal views and convictions, and there is here, what 
we have not found at Baltimore, a harmony between the 
men nominated and the platform adopted. Here all is 
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honest, straightforward ; nothing intended to deceive, or to 
gain votes under false pretences. Here they are, at length. 


Mr. Carroll, Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, report- 
ed the following resolutions : 

First. That the Federal Union shall be preserved. 

Second. That the Constitution and laws of the United States 
must be observed and obeyed. 

Third. That the Rebellion must be suppressed by force of arms, 
and without compromise. 

Fourth, That the rights of free speech, free press, and the 
habeas corpus be held inviolate, save in districts where martial 
law has been proclaimed. 

‘ijth. That the Rebellion has destroyed slavery, and the Fede- 
ral Constitution should be amended to prohibit its re-establishment, 
and to secure to all men absolute equality before the law. 

Sixth. That integrity and economy are demanded at all times in 
the administration of the Government, and that in time of war the 
want of them is criminal. 

Seventh, That the right of asylum, except for crime, and sub- 
ject to law, isa recognized principle of American liberty ; that 
any violation of it-cannot be overlooked and must not go unre- 
buked. 

Eighth. That the national policy known as the “ Monroe doc- 
trine” has become a recognized principle, and that the re-establish- 
ment of anti-republican government on this continent by any for- 
eign power cannot be tolerated. 

Ninth. That the gratitude and support of the nation are due to 
the faithful soldiers and the earnest leaders of the Union army and 
navy, for their heroic achievements and deathless valor in defence 
of our imperilled country and of civil liberty. 

Tenth. That the one-term policy for the Presidency, adopted by 
the people, is strengthened by the force of the existing crisis, and 
should be upheld by constitutional amendments. 

Eleventh. That the Constitution should be so amended that the 
President and Vice-President shall be elected by a direct vote of the 
people. 

Twelfth. That the question of the reconstruction of the rebellious 
States belongs to the people, through their representatives in Con- 
gress, and not to the Executive. 

Thirteenth. That the confiscation of the lands of the rebels, and 
their distribution among the soldiers and actual settlers, is a measure 
of justice. 

Mr. Carroll stated that the committee were unanimous on all the 
resolutions save one—the last. As a matter of expediency it was 
thought advisable not to recommend it, but the majority of the com- 


mittee had instructed him to report it for the consideration of the 
Convention. 
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There is here no ambiguity, no circumlocution, no reti- 
cence ; all is clear, explicit, the language of men who know 
what they mean, and mean what they say. The Resolutions 
bear on their face, whether you accept them or not, the 
stamp of honest conviction, and are evidently drawn up by 
men.who have the courage of their convictions. The men 
who adopted them meant them to express their own pur- 
pose, and to be a declaration to the world of the principles on 
which they sincerely intended to act, and of the great politi- 
cal ends they were earnestly resolved on gaining. In this 
respect the Cleveland Platform differs essentially from that 
of Baltimore. The Baltimore Platform is a matter of policy, 
proclaimed for the purpose of attracting supporters, not as 
an expression of the principles on which its authors or nomi- 
nees were expected to act, as is evident from the personal 
character and antecedents of the men nominated ; the Cleve- 
land Platform expresses the honest convictions of its authors, 
and what they expect from its nominees. 

For the most part, we agree with the principles as well 
as with the spirit and tone of these Resolutions ; yet we are 
not prepared to accept them without some slight reserves. 
We think the fourth Resolution, bearing on personal liberty, 
is couched in terms too unqualified. It seems to us that 
there may be cases in which the public safety requires some 
restriction on the freedom of speech and the press, and the 
suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, 
when so severe and oppressive a measure as the proclama- 
tion of martial law would not be necessary or expedient. 
The Constitution says that “the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless when, in cases 
of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may require it.” 
The fair construction of this is, that in cases of rebellion or 
invasion.the privilege of the writ may be suspended, if re- 
quired by the public safety. To hold that it can be sus- 
pended only in districts where martial law is proclaimed, 
would be to hold that this clause of the Constitution is either 
superfluous or unmeaning, for the proclamation of martial 
law, zpso facto, suspends the privilege of this writ, as it does 
of every other, since it suspends the civil courts themselves, 
and every civil process. The public safety, as the Constitu- 
tion concedes, may, in times of rebellion or invasion, 
when the life of the nation is threatened, require the Govern- 
ment to arrest and detain dangerous and suspected persons, 
when for obvious reasons it would not be prudent or safe to 
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subject them to trial in open court. To contend that this 
van be done only in a district placed under martial law, 
that is, in a state of siege, Would be either to deprive the 
Government of the necessary means to guard the public 
safety, or to compel it, by the proclamation of ean law, 
to inflict the most severe injury on a whole community, all 
of whom, except a few individuals, may be really innocent, 
virtuous, and loyal, 

Civil persons should not, of course, be arrested for civil 
offences without civil process, or detained without the 
benefit of a speedy trial, unless the privilege of the writ has 
been publicly suspended ; or subjected to military trial and 
yunishment—except in those cases where the law has sub- 
jected certain classes of offenders and offences to the mili- 
tary authorities—unless martial law has been proclaimed. 
The error of the Federal Executive has not been in arresting 
suspected or dangerous persons without civil process, or in 
detaining them without delivering them up to the custody 
of the courts ; but in doing it, as it is alleged, without hav- 
ing previously declared the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus suspended, and in subjecting persons to military law 
in cases where it has no jurisdiction, and in districts where 
martial law has not been proclaimed, as in the case of the 
military interference with the elections last year in Mary- 
land and Delaware. We must not, however, deny to gov- 
ernment, because it has abused or may abuse it, a power 
absolutely essential to the public safety that it should pos- 
sess. No loyal citizen will ever wish to deprive the govern- 
ment, in cases of rebellion or invasion, of the power to ar- 
rest and detain in a summary way, persons who are really 
embarrassing it by their criminal collusion with the rebels 
or invaders. Loyal men, however jealous they may be of 
personal liberty, can never regret that traitors cannot, under 
protection of the Constitution, labor securely for the destruc- 
tion of the Constitution. The Administration has exercised 
a power, conceded in certain emergencies, arbitrarily, ca- 
priciously, oppressively, arresting sometimes innocent per- 
sons and small offenders, while it hasleft persons notoriously 
in sympathy with the enemies of the country, and really dan- 
gerous from their position and influence, unmolested, free to 
to work their iniquity without let or hindrance. Had it exer- 
cised the extraordinary power with wisdom, discretion, and 
according to some fixed and definite rule, in the way con- 
templated by the Constitution, no umbrage would have been 
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taken by any loyal citizen, and the complaints against its 
arrests would have deserved no consideration. It is the 
abuse rather than the usurpation of power, of which in 
this respect it has been guilty. 

The tenth Resolution, in relation to the one-term principle, 
we accept, if the one term for which the President shall 
hold his office be extended from four years to ten. The 
eleventh Resolution touches a matter of no immediate impor- 
tance. Whether the people vote directly for President and 
Vice-President, or indirectly through presidential electors, 
can make no difference, unless you can break up the present 
caucus system, and leave the electors practically, as they are 
theoretically, free to exercise their own judgment in choos- 
ing the President and Vice-President. Then it would make 
some difference, and we do not know but we should 
then prefer the double election demanded by the Constitu- 
tion as it now is. These proposed amendments may be very 
good, but they are not pressing, and they can be postponed 
till graver and more urgent matters are disposed of. The 
thirteenth Resolution has been objected to by General Fré- 
mont, in his masterly Letter accepting the nomination ten- 
dered him, and our own views have been given, so often that 
we need not repeat them here. Besides, we prefer to get 
possession of those rebel lands before we undertake to dis- 
tribute them. The United States has land enough to re- 
ward its troops, both officers and men, both black and 
white, without taking the estates of the Rebels. Moreover, 
if we succeed in our military operations, we expect those 
people who are rebels now to be loyal citizens, and, when 
they become so, their estates can be in no better hands than 
theirown. We would, if necessary, confiscate the property of 
rebels in the beginning of a rebellion as a war measure, 
but never, except in a few individual cases, after the war is 
over and the rebels have returned to their allegiance. The 
Southern people we hope to see again an integral part of 
the American people, and more prosperous than ever. 

These are all the points which we have noted, on which 
the Cleveland resolutions do not entirely satisfy us. But we 
have lived too long, and seen too much of polities, to attach 
any great importance to the resolutions adopted by nomina- 
ting caucuses. The main thing to be looked at is the can- 
didates proposed and the men who propose them. We find 
in the Cleveland Resolutions, if more to approve, more to 
disapprove than in those adopted by the Baltimore Conven- 
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tion, and yet we have a confidence in the Cleveland Con- 
vention that we cannot have in that of Baltimore ; because 
the Cleveland was composed of earnest men ; and it has pro- 
posed for our suffrages men who are in themselves a Plat- 
form, more expressive and more satisfactory than any set of 
resolutions can be. General Frémont might deviate from 
a platform, but he could not deviate from his own charac- 
ter, or prove untrue to himself. But the Platform, not bad 
so far as it goes, of Baltimore was drawn up by men who 
have no positive convictions, in whom we have no confi- 
dence, and the men proposed to run on it are a very unsafe 
platform in themselves, and who we know beforehand will 
reject or accept any platform that suits their selfish policy 
for the time. 

We know General Frémont’s antecedents and his strong 
individuality of character. He was a Democrat of the 
Union as distinguished from the State Sovereignty school, 
and is so still. His sympathies were with Democrats 
rather than with Whigs, and his Republicanism, as dis- 
tinguished from the Democracy, consists in his deter- 
mination not only to prevent slavery from acquiring new 
territory, but to exclude it totally from the American gov- 
ernment and society. In all other respects, we presume he 
remains true to his Democratic antecedents. Even on this 
great question of slavery, the difference between him and 
the great body of the War Democrats is much less than 
might be supposed. He proposes, after the botchwork of 
the President, or proclamations of freedom, which free no- 
body, to settle the question of slavery only by an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, forever prohibiting it in the Uni- 
ted States and the territories thereof; and the War Demo- 
crats have pretty much made up their minds that since 
matters have gone so far, wise statesmanship, and even ordi- 
nary prudence, require us, now our hands are in, to make an 
end of slavery, and with the Rebellion to bury it forever 
from our sight. 

We do not know that the people will elect General Fré- 
mont, but if they do not, and do elect Mr. Lincoln, they 
will, in our judgment, give but a mean proof of their po- 
litical discernment, intelligence, patriotism, honesty, or 
independence. There are, we concede, many things unfa- 
vorable to General Frémont’s success. He is a man of a 
decided character, has positive convictions, and the courage 
to follow them ; and, like all such men, he has bitter ene- 
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mies as well as warm friends. Selfish, empty-headed, 
crooked, intriguing politicians cannot trust him, for they 
ean neither buy nor sell him, neither mould him to their 
image nor make him their tool. They see no advantage to 
result to them from his election, They feel that he sees 
through them, and however politely he may treat them, 
that he will favor them no farther than they become honest 
men, and devoted to the real interests of his country. He 
‘is a high-minded man, has noble, generous, and chivalric 
instincts, but no ability to sympathize with what is low, 
mean, base, dishonorable, or dishonest. These qualities must 
ruin him with the friends of Mr. Lincoln. But he has abil- 
ity, great tenacity of purpose, and rare energy of character, 
and comes nearer to one of Plutarch’s great men than any 
other American we are acquainted with. He has a soul, 
and a soul that is able to kindle the souls of others, to make 
the weak strong, the timid brave, the selfish and grovelling 
disinterested and heroic. No man can come into his pres- 
ence without feeling it, and if this makes politicians dread 
his elevation, it gives him a hold on the genuine popular 
heart which no other man in the nation has, or for a long 
time to come is likely to have. 

The friends of Mr. Lincoln hope to secure his re-election by 
appeals to the anti-slavery sentiment of the Union, although 
no man has shown himself more averse to emancipation, or 
labored harder to prevent the anti-slavery sentiment from 
having its legitimate expression. The friends of General 
Frémont, on the question of slavery, are quite satisfied with 
his record. A South Carolinian by birth and education, a 
pet of the pro-slavery but refined and elegant society of 
Charleston, into which no one was ever received without 
teeling its charm, and becoming strongly attached to it, he 
was one of the first of our young men who had the promise 
of a high political or military career, to take his stand 
against slavery, and to use all constitutional means to pre- 
vent its further extension, and to prepare the way for its 
final, legal, and constitutional extinction. It was owing 
chiefly to his exertions that California was admitted into 
the Union as a Free State, and that slavery was excluded 
from that noble territory, destined to be an Empire in itself. 
He was the chosen leader and honored and trusted chief of 
the Republican party in 1856, when that party was in the 
freshness of its prime, the vigor of its purity, as yet unsul- 
lied by the selfish and greedy politicians who have since so 
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basely used and abused it. When the Rebellion broke out, 
he hastened home from Europe at the call of his Govern- 
ment, received an important military command for which 
he was eminently fitted, and was the first to proclaim, as 
military commandant, emancipation in his Department by 
military law as a military necessity, as he had an undoubted 
right to do, and to inaugurate a policy, which, if Mr. Lin- 
coln had had the grace to approve and follow it, instead of 
relieving him from his command on the eve of vic tory, and 
doing his best to disgrace him in the estimation of the ‘Amer- 
ican people, would have avoided the bitter controversies on 
slavery and their disastrous effects which have since followed, 
and have made an end of the Rebellion before the close of the 
second year of its existence. General Frémont has. never 
used or ‘approved any but constitutional means against slave- 
ry, and as much as he detests it he will use no other ; : for he 
deems the preservation of the Constitution of greater impor- 
tance to liberty than even the abolition of slavery ; yet no- 
thing is more absurd than to attempt to place Mr. Lincoln 
before him as an anti-slavery man, and the most sincere 
and earnest Abolitionists, like Wendell Phillips. Stephen 
S. Foster, Parker 8S. Pillsbury, David Plumbe, and others, 
who have some political understanding, by approving the 
Cleveland Convention, amply prove it. 

General Frémont is in 1864 the same man that he was in 
1856, only older, wiser, more experienced—only still more 
wedded to constitutionalism, and still more in earnest to 
maintain the supremacy of law, and to resist, d@ outrance, all 
attempts to weaken the constitutional guaranties of personal 
liberty, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and free- 
dom of conscience; invincibly opposed to the Rebellion, 
warmly attached to the army, and jealous of its rights and 
the military glory of the country, heart and soul in favor of 

vigorously prosecuting the war till the Rebels lay down their 
arms and return to their allegiance, he yet wishes to preserve 
inviolate, while making war “for the U nion, those great prin- 
ciples of freedom which alone make the Union worth tight- 
ing for. The glory of this country is its freedom, is in its 
free republican institutions, in the protection it gives to 
personal and individual liberty ; and he feels that ‘if’ these 
were lost, and their place suppli ied by a civil despotism, 
nothing would be gained, even if he succeeded in putting 
down the Southern Rebellion. All that makes the glory of 
our country, that has honorably distinguished her among the 
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nations of the earth, would be lost. He would not only pre- 
serve his country, but keep her worth preserving. Hence 
the reason why he refuses to unite with the Baltimore Con- 
vention in the support of Messrs. Lincoln and Johnson. 
Though he has received grievous wrong and gross insult 
from Mr. Lincoln, these weigh not as the dust in the balance; 
we know him well enough to affirm that he opposes Mr. 
Lincoln’s re-election solely because he desires to save his 
country and political and personal liberty from utter de- 
struction. 

We have faith in General Frémont, and notwithstanding 
all the obstacles in his way, we believe him destined to suc- 
ceed. Ie has remarkable vitality. The Administration, 
ever since, by his Missouri proclamation, he showed himself 
the man for the times, ever since he proved that he knew 
how to get rid of slavery without violating the Constitution, 
and ever since he displayed his remarkable energy and ac- 
tivity in creating, almost from nothing, in the short space 
of a hundred days, an army with which he could have 
marched from St. Louis to the Gulf, suppressed the Rebel- 
lion in Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, planted him- 
self at New Orle: ans, and opened and kept open the Missis- 
sippi River, and in six manths have accomplished more than 
all our generals and powerful armies have as yet accom- 
plished for the suppression of the Rebellion, has ‘feared him 
as the great man of his country, and done i its best to disgrace 
him, to crush him, to annihilate him, both as a military’ man 
and. as a political man. Mr. Lincoln has feared him, as a man 
who could and would, if permitted, do more for the country 
than he could do, and receive from the people an honor he 
coveted for himself, but felt that he had not the qualities to 
command. He therefore sought to put him out of the way, 
as Haman did Mordecai,who sat in the king’s gate, or Mac- 
beth the loyal and keen-sighted Banquo, But he has failed, 
and’ the man he would have reduced to nothing survives, 
and with his calm ey e, and serene look, confronts him before 
the people. The envious despot has not crushed his victim, 
has not made disgrace stick te him, and the jester has not 
lured or forced the Pathfinder from his way. Thus far the 
man has been too strong for the politician, and we cannot 
mark his serene, but thoughtful brow, and his whole figure, 
over which is shed an air of perfect repose, and whic h yet 
is instinct with life and energy, and not feel that he is des- 
tined to succeed, and write his name on the same line with 
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Washington, Adams, Jefferson, and Jackson, in the history 
of our Republic. 

General Frémont is not only a man of extraordinary vi- 
tality, but he is a man of eminent ability, of rare political 
courage, and rare political sagacity. His remarkable Letter 
accepting the nomination of the Cleveland Convention 
proves it. Heisagreat man. We have never met a man 
who impressed us as combining more elements of greatness 
than does John C. Frémont. We read his greatness in his 
simplicity, gentleness, and repose of manner, and in his 
whole career. We have known intimately, John C. Calhoun, 
Daniel Webster, and others among the dead and the livi: ig 
whom all agree to honor as great men; but we have known no 
man who, in our judgment, is so well fitted as he to fill the 
Presidential chair and preside over our destinies, especially 
in times like the present. This conclusion has been formed 
very slowly, in spite of strong and almost invincible preju- 
dices. We opposed Gener ral Frémont in 1856, when, had 
we been so disposed, we could have secured his election ; 
but we knew him not, and thought him a mere pretender, 
and feared to trust him; even when he was relieved from 
his command in Missouri, we presumed it was all right ; and 
in fact we never allowed ourselves to study his character till 
after circumstances brought us into personal contact with 
him. We have since learned to love, honor, respect, and trust 
the man, and we not only prefer him to Mr. Lincoln, which 
were saying nothing, but to any other man with whose 
character we are at all acquainted. We will support almost 
any ticket, or any man, who will relieve us from the present 
Administration, but we shall support with more cheerfulness, 
more enthusiasm, General Fremont than any other man that 
can be named, Perh: aps our judgment is worth something. 
Our ae have always given us credit for at least 
ordinary ability, and none of them do or can doubt our 
honesty or loyalty. We have no per rsonal ends to answer. 
We are too old and too infirm to aspire to any office, and we 
have too long been accustomed to assert our own independ- 
ence, and to maintain our own honest convictions, to change 
now, and throw away the only legacy, our good name, that 
we can leave our children or our country. 

General Frémont is a military man, and though the Ad- 
ministration has taken excellent care to prevent him from 
acquiring the military reputation to which he might have 
attained, he has the heart, soul, and mind of a soldier, and 
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for thirty years we have maintained that a real military 
man, other things being equal, is always to be preferred for 
President of the United States. The training of a military 
man is far better to fit him for the dise harge of Exee- 
utive functions than the training of a lawyer. Whatever 
may be said or thought of General Frémont’s capacity to 
command in the field, no one can doubt that we have no 
General better fitted to be Commander-in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States. He is a master of military 
science, is an able strategist, and a judge of military opera- 
tions and capacity. He would understand the military bear- 
ings of a campaign, and could give his orders with military 
intelligence. He would know ‘the wants of the army, and 
would not send a body of troops or an army where they are 
not needed, where they can contribute nothing to military 
results, and cannot be sent without weakening the mili- 
tary strength of the Government. He would insist on mili- 
tary operations being conducted on military principles, for 
military ends,—not for political, manasa, or plundering 
ourposes, or in aid of private ‘trade and speculation. If 
President Lincoln had been a military man, with any mili- 
tary knowledge or feeling, our armies would never have been 
wasted in distant, isolated expeditions, in which success 
could hardly weaken the enemy or contribute any thing to 
the real purpose of the war, as those of General Banks in 
Texas and Western Louisiana, and that of General Seymour 
in Florida. A military President would never have relieved 
General Frémont on the eve of a battle which promised an 
important victory, General McClellan at Warrenton, when 
he was in a position to gain an important advantage over 
the Rebel General, nor Hooker on his march to Gettysburg. 
He would either have relieved these Generals before or not 
at all, or at least not till they had given some new reason for 
distrusting them. He would have refused commissions and 
high military commands to mere politicians, like Banks and 
Sickles, to name no others, who, whatever their worth as 
civilians, have not and can never acquire the qualities, the 
knowledge, or the habits that fit men to command armies, 
or direct military operations. The Rebels have had an 
immense advantage over us in the fact that they have had 
not only a man but a General for their President. 

General Frémont has the feelings of the soldier, loves 
the army, is sensitive to its honor, and jealous of its rights. 
He respects and loves the military profession, and holds t that 
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an officer’s commission is his property, which can be taken 
from him only in the way that any other species of prop- 
erty may be. The army would always have in him a 
friend, a protector, who would understand its interests, its 
organization, its merits, its honor, which is the soldier’s 
breath of life, and the means of rendering it efficient. This 
is a most important consideration. The war is not yet 
ended, and even with all the success we can re: asonably 
promise ourselves will not be ended this year, and hardly 
the next. Nothing but shoddy prospers under Mr. Lincoln. 
All his military expeditions and combinations have thus far 
failed, and never have we seemed farther from military sne- 
cess than at the moment we are writing. But even when 
the war is ended and peace restored, we shall be obliged to 
keep alarge army on foot and a powerful navy afloat. The 
Administration has so mismanaged our relations with foreign 
Powers as to sow the seeds of more than one foreign war, 
which may spring up as soon as our domestic war is over. 
It has sacrificed our national honor and dignity, and en- 
couraged any nation that pleases to insult us. For a 
long time to come we shall need a military man for our 
Chief Magistrate, for our interest and our safety will force us 
to look to our army and navy, and no greater calamity can 
befall us than to have either a foreign or a domestic war 
break out with a weak civilian at the head of the govern- 
ment. War, again, is far less likely to oceur with a soldier 
than with a civilian for President. For with a soldier at 
the head there is less danger of attack ; and the soldier will 
be more on his guard against making an attack, if it can be 
possibly avoided. Had we had an able General for Presi- 
dent instead of the Springfield Attorney, we should have had 
no civil war, or it would not have lasted over six months. 
The military must be held in subordination to the civil 
authority, but we would have military talent appreciated, 
military honor cultivated, and the army well organized, 
fostered, and respected. 

It is sometimes objected to General Frémont that he is 
not a good judge of men, and surrounds himself with worth- 
less characters. We have not seen the evidence of this. He 
is a man of an independent mind, and judges men for their 
intrinsic worth, and respects them for what they are, with- 
out reference to the place of their birth or the social or 
political position they may chance to occupy. It may be 
that some of the men who gather round him and are com- 
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plained of by politicians, are really men of more worth than 
those politici ians themselves. He is a man, also, of a 
generous nature, of liberal feelings, and he cannot find it in 
his heart to dismiss with a cold look, men wha are, perhaps, 
in a strange land, and have no other friend than he. That 
harm has been done him by men whom he has protected 
and befriended, is no doubt true; ; and who of us have ever 
protected or befriended anybody that cannot say as much ? 
One thing, however, we can vouch for, namely, John 
©. Frémont has his own views, his own principles, his own 
convictions, and follows his own judgment, and neither you 
nor I can move him farther than we are able to convince 
his understanding. He differs from Mr. Lincoln, both in 
having a reason that can be convinced, and in always 
adhering to his convictions. He is firm, not obstinate. If 
any one supposes that he loses himself in his surroundings, 
or that he can be moved this w ay or that way according to 
the man who gets his ear, we assure him that he labors 
under a great mistake. As far as we have known him he is ¢ 
man who alw: ays preserves his own individuality, und 
adheres to what he himself holds to be just and proper. 
And this is the secret of the distrust of politicians, of their 
reluctance to support him, for they want not’ a man for 
President, but a tool they can use, a nose of wax which will 
take any shape they choose to give it; but it is a reason why 
all honest men, who look only to the public interest, 
should reverence him, and enthusiastically support him. 

sut it is time to close this too protri acted article. We have 
spoken strongly, both in favor of General Frémont and 
against Mr. ae but not more strongly than we feel. 
We say frankly, and the President may “send us to Fort 
Lafayette, if he pleases, for so saying, that we should, after 
the developments that have appe: ared, and after the ill sue- 
cess of our military operations almost everywhere, regard the 
re-election of Abraham Lincoln as the greatest ce lamity that 
can befall this nation. We consider that he has, after three 
years of fearful experiment, proved that he cannot succeed in 
suppressing the Rebellion. Whatever he touches he para- 
lyzes, and it would seem that Providence will not prosper 
a nation that has him for its chief. Nearly two years ago we 
urged him to resign, and leave the helm to the Vice-Presi- 
dent ; in September, 1862, we said to a meeting of loyal 
friends in this city, “Say or do what you will, ‘| tell you 
that you never will put down this Rebellion And restore the 
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Union with Abraham Lincoln for your President. If you 
mean to do it, you must persuade or force him to resign.” 
The words were harsh, perhaps should not have been 
uttered even in private ; but we believed what we said, and 
we are firmly persuaded that his re-election will secure the 
independence and separate nationality of the Confederate 
States. Mr. Lincoln cannot, in our judgment, carry on the 
war longer than during his present term of office, not be- 
cause our resources are exhausted, but because the people 
will be disheartened, and in seeing millions on millions 
of debt contracted, and hundreds and hundreds of thousands 
of the very élite of our population sacrificed, all to no pur- 
pose, will tell him: ‘ In God’s name, make peace; make 
peace on the best terms you can, but at any rate make 
peace, before every thing is gone.” Let no man who in- 
sists on prosecuting the war till the Rebels lay down their 
arms, give a vote for the re-election of Abraham Lincoln. 
And even were Mr. Lincoln to succeed in the military 
suppression of the Rebellion, nothing of our glorious old 
Republic would remain. Our old flag, if it continued to 
wave, would wave no longer “ over the land of the free and 
the home of the brave,” but over a mouldering Constitution, 
and the blackened ruins of civil and religious liberty. So 
we honestly believe, and hence we sincerely and earnestly 
deprecate the re-election of the present incumbent of the 
Presidental chair. 

We prefer to all others General Frémont ; but we place 
before every other consideration, the defeat of the Baltimore 
nominees. There must be a union of all sincere and earnest 
men of all parties, an uprising of the people for the rescue 
of the government from the imbecile, dishonest, and de- 
spotic hands that now wield it, by defeating in Novem- 
ber, at the polls, the re-election of Abraham Lincoln, and 
the election of a ticket in which the people will have confi- 
dence. If the people can do better’by bringing forward 
other and stronger names than those of Frémont and Coch- 
rane, let them do so, and we will support them. It is not 
our men or our opinions that we now seek to make prevail. 
All questions merge in the one grand question—the defeat of 
shoddy, of the oftice-holders, of the selfish politicians, and 
the salvation of the Republic, its integrity, and its Constitu- 
tion. If General Grant or General McClellan is the man, 
bring him forward ; anybody is better than Abraham Lin- 
coln, whose utter incompetency is known. We believe 
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General Frémont is the best man, and the strongest man 
that can be opposed to Lincoln ; he is already in the field ; 
has a large party at his back, and a powerful hold on the 
affections of the people. Let the anti-Lincoln men, and the 
men who, though reckoned as Lincoln men, would be glad to 
get rid of him, rally to the support of General Frémont, with 
or without Genera! Cochrane ; with him, or with some other 
General whose name is a tower of strength, for Vice-Presi- 
dent, and he can be elected and the Republic saved. You 
must take a man that best represents the whole opposition, 
and that man, it seems to us, is John C. Frémont, who is 
acceptable to the great body ofthe radical Republicans, and 
on nearly all questions ee | acceptable to the Democrats, 
while on no question is he really offensive to them. Personal 
prejudices or party predilections, in these times when the 
very existence of our Republic is at stake, must not be 
suffered to weigh a feather. We must rise above them, and 
act with a single eye to the saving of the Union, the Con- 
stitution, and civil and personal liberty. 

If we take this course, plant ourselves firmly on a war 
platform, we can succeed ; we will have the army and the 
navy with us; we will have all noble and generous souls 
with us, and we shall succeed ; the people will feel that the 
Old Man of the Sea is cast from their dnabiuie? a new life 
will bound in their veins ; new hope will thrill their hearts, 
and they will have the courage and the energy to renew 
the war, and this time with a certainty of success. In this 
is our only hope. If the people are not equal to this sub- 
lime effort ; if they have lost their virtue, their energy, tlie 
power of heroic resolve, and are prepared to yield to the 
corrupt and corrupting influences which for three years 
have paralyzed their exertions, then farewell Republic 
of Washington, farewell liberty: men are unworthy of thee, 
and are fit only for slaves. It cannot beso. We cannot, 
we will not believe it. Heaven forbid it! 
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Art. V.—General Fitz John Porter. 


Aw “Officer” has sent us the slips of a printed letter which 
he has addressed to us, criticising some remarks of ours on 
the dismissal of General Fitz John Porter from the Army 
of the United States. The writer’s main purpose appears 
to be, to prove that the judgment of the Court dismissing 
him was fully warranted by the facts in the case, and that 
the opinion we incidentally expressed, that he owed his dis- 
missal to the capricious or spiteful exercise of power, was 
unfounded. We assure “ Officer” that however uncertain 
may have been our language, we by no means intended to 
arraign the Court, or to imply that it could have rendered 
any other judgment than the one it did on the charges and 
evidence before it. We did not, in the least, impeach the 
wisdom, the impartiality, or the integrity of the Court. The 
point we raised was not that. What we complained of was 
the singling out of Fitz John Porter for a victim, and pre- 
ferring charges against him, when he, if guilty, was not 
more guilty than others. Whatever neglect of duty he was 
guilty of, was induced by his friendship for General Me- 
Clellan, and, many persons believe, in collusion with General 
McClellan himself. We have never denied or justified the 
acts complained of, but we did think at the time, and do so 
still, that as long as General McClellan was not put upon 
his trial, but was reinstated or continued in his command, 
no notice should have been taken of them. The caprice or 
spitefulness of power we had reference to was not that of 
the Court, but that of the Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy in ordering charges to be preferred against Gene- 
ral Fitz John Porter, while none were preferred against 
others equally guilty. We understood and we believed that 
the President ordered General Pope to prefer charges 
against him, not because he was believed to be Hi 
of them, but because he had given personal offence to 
Mr. Lincoln. We wrote not -under the impression that 
the charges were false, but under the impression that they 
would never have been preferred, had not that personal 
offence, which does not appear on the record, been given. 
We may have been misinformed, but such was our impres- 
sion at the time, and it has not yet been removed. 

“ Officer” has been misled by our expression, “ all should 
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have been dismissed or none,” which he interprets as apply- 
ing to the action of the Court, but which in our mind had 
reference to the action of ordering charges to be preferred 
against Fitz John Porter and not against all who were 
equally implicated. We had, in our own mind, no doubt 
that, if all had been tried, all would have been found equally 
guilty, and we presumed the President had none, and there- 
fore to order on trial or to dismiss was, in our mind, in this 
case one and the same thing. The spite or caprice was in 
ordering Fitz John Porter on trial; in ordering charges to 
be preferr ed against him and not against the others, ¢ as we 
supposed the reader would readily understand from our lan- 
guage. We should have done better, however, to have said, 
not “all should have been dismissed or none, ” but “all 
should have been ordered on trial or none.” 

As to what we said of General Fitz John Porter’s loyalty, 
it was simply our opinion, which the reader, of course, was 
free to accept or reject, according to his own judgment. We 
believed and believe that the General was and. is loyal, as 
much so as the President himself or his Secretary of State. 
We think that we ourselves, with many others, were, in the 
early part of our troubles, quite too ready to seolie the 
charge of disloyalty against men who had had, before the 
outbreak of the R ebellion, Southern associations and South- 
ern sympathies ; and that there is more than one able officer 
doing brave battle for the Southern Confederacy, who would 
have remained true to the national fl: ag if the Government 
had placed a more generous confidence in his military honor, 
and in his spirit and integrity as a gentleman. No man is 
a soldier who has not a nice sense of honor, and we can al- 
ways overlook much in the officer whose honor has been 
wounded by his Government. Many of the best men in our 
old army, we believe, are now in the Rebel ranks, whose 
loyalty was far superior to that of many Civilians the Govern- 
ment has elevated to places of honor and profit, and still re- 
tains in its civil service. We attempt no defence of General 
Fitz John Porter’s behavior towards General Pope, but we 
have seen no evidence that it was dictated by disloyalty to 
the national flag. He and others felt that General P ope, in 
the orders he issued on entering upon the command of the 
Army of Virginia, went out of his w ay to insult the noble 
Army of the Potomac in the person of its commander, Gene- 
ral McClellan; and he and they no doubt resented ‘it, and 
were quite willing to let General Pope pay for it, and get 
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out of the scrape in which Lee had involved him the best way 
he could, without their assistance. They certainly carried 
their resentment too far—so far as to threaten the most seri- 
ous consequences to the country ; but we do not believe that 
they were governed by any disloyal intentions, nor do we 
blame them for feeling resentment, since the orders, in 
which were the injurious allusions, were published at Wash- 
ington, under the eye and with the knowledge of the Presi- 
dent, while the Army of the Potomac was not yet recovered 
from the exhaustion of the Seven Days’ Battle before Rich- 
mond, and all its wounds were fresh and bleeding. We are 
not and never have been the partisan, military or political, 
of General McClellan, but we believe in being just to all 
men, even in giving the devil his due. We esteem highly the 
militar y capacity and worth of General Pope, but we think 
he was wrong in his innuendoes against General McClellan. 
They were repugnant to that courtesy which the commander 
of one army always owes the commander of another. Gene- 
ral McClellan’s military character has, no doubt, risen since 
the worse failures of all his successors. He probably erred 
in fearing to trust his untried troops in an attack, and was 
over cautious in executing plans well conceived, and failed ; 
but we cannot, after Burnside, Heoker, Meade, and even 
Grant, refuse to rank him among the best Generals we 
have. He wanted experience, and Mr, Lincoln’s error was 
in relieving him just as he had acquired it, and had become 
able to prove himself a match for General Lee. 

Our judgment as to the merits of General Fitz John 
Porter as a military man, was formed by looking at the 
services he had rendered on the Peninsula. He was, under 
McClellan, what Hancock has been under Meade, or "Meade 
himself is under Grant. He was the life and soul of the 
Peninsular campaign. <A braver officer never dictated or- 
ders on the battle-fieid, under the enemy’s fire; and he did 
some of the finest things in the battle of Turkey Bend, and 
in that of Malvern Hills, that any general in either army 
has done since the breaking out of the war. We do not 
like to see so able an otticer, : ‘and so brave and accomplished 
a soldier, lost to the service. We pretend not to excuse his 
conduct at the second battle of Bull Run; but as the Gov- 
ernment continued others as guilty as himself in their com- 
mands, uncensured, we expressed the wish that he should 
be restored to his rank in the army, and we still entertain 
that wish. If the Government has more Major-Generals 
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than it wants, let it dismiss some four or five appointed 
from civil life, who, whatever their merit as civilians, are 
not and never can be worth any thing as Generals, save to 
lead their men to slaughter or capture, or be, as it is sar- 
castically said in the army of one of them, who we name 
not, ** commissaries and quartermasters of the Rebels.” We 
think there would be no more impropriety in restoring Fitz 
John Porter than there is in retaining General McClellan or 
General Franklin, neither of whom w vould we have called to 
an account for any thing that is past. Military men should 
not be cashiered or relieved from duty by the personal pique 
of the Executive, or for their political opinions and preju- 
dices. We differ, we doubt not, more widely than the 
President does on the slavery question from General McClel- 

lan, General Franklin, and General Fitz John Porter; but 
as long as these officers discharge faithfully their military 
duties, we respect them. We do not suppose that Fitz John 
Porter is one whit more of a pro-slavery man than is Presi- 
dent Lincoln or his Secretary of State, or disposed to do a 
tithe of what either has done to prevent emancipation. The 
officer in the army, regular or volunteer, should hold his 
commission as his pr operty, as his estate, to be taken away 
only by due process of law. We say not that Fitz John 
Porter was wrongfully dismissed, but we contend that he is 
a loyal man, an able officer, and, as others are retained in 
the service whose offences were the same as his own, it 
would be an honorable and generous act on the part of the 
Government, and a real benefit to the service, to restore him 
his commission, and reinstate him in his rank and command. 
His offences, be they all that is alleged, were committed 
under peculiar circumstances, under great provocation, by 
the disloyal action of the Government itself towards the 
Army of the Potomac, towards General McClellan as well 
as towards General Frémont, compelling the latter to ask 
to be relieved, and in an underhand way depriving the 
former of his command without taking the responsibility of 
relieving him. The command of the Army of Virginia was 
due by right to General Frémont, and gross wrong was done 
him when it was given to General Pope; and when the 
Army of the Potomac was brought from the Peninsula to 
rescue the Army of Virginia from its perilous position, 

and to protect Washington, the command of both armies 

was due to General McClellan, and should have been given 

to him. The President should have either given him 
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the supreme command, or have openly, avowedly relieved 
him, and appointed a successor. In either case he would 
have been obeyed. But to attempt to deprive him of his 
command while leaving him the title, was unmanly and 
unjust. General McClellan, by official appointment, was 
the commander of the Army of the Potomac, and while he 
remained such, to detach, as was done, his whole army from 
him, and to place it under General Pope, leaving him the 
actual command only of his personal staff, or, while holding 
that command, placing it under General Pope, was a gross 
outrage upon him and upon the army. It was this that 
yrovoked resentment, and brought about the disasters of 
a aovene*- Misconduct provoked by the misconduct of 
power should never be visited with any extraordinary sever- 
ity. The Administration struck a blow at the honor of the 
Army of the Potomac, at the honor of General McClellan, 
whom it had neither the courage to relieve nor to suffer 
to command. What wonder, then, that his high-minded, 
spirited, and generous friends felt indignant, and carried 
their indignation too far? 

We say, the Administration, having sufficiently pun- 
ished Fitz John Porter for whatever offence he may 
have committed, under the strong provocation it had 
itself given, owes it now to the country to restore him, 
as an atonement for its own want of straightforward 
and manly conduct, for its own recklessness, and its own 
disregard of military rank, military rights, and military 
honor. We go for enforcing discipline, and maintaining 
the army regulations with all strictness; but we demand, 
in return, that the legitimate feelings of the army be not 
trampled on, and the character, the reputation, and the 
honor of commissioned officers, of whatever rank, whether 
in the Regular or the Volunteer Army, be respected and pro- 
tected. We owe something, and can excuse much, to the 
men who risk their lives on the battle-field to protect our 
lives, our property, and our liberties. Our Government 
shows great consideration for the common soldier, whom it 
feeds, clothes, and pays with rare liberality ; but it has not 
treated the officers of the army with equal consideration, 
especially the old officers of the Regular Army, who make 
the army their profession. Yet, in an army the officers are 
more than the men, and experience has proved that an army 
without well-educated and well-trained officers is nothing. 
Young educated men, commissioned in the lower grades 
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from civil life, have acquired in the army a military train- 
ing which renders them respectable and etlicient as military 
men; but there is not an instance in which even a distin- 
guished civilian of mature age, without any military train- 
ing, has been appointed to command an Army, a Depart- 
ment, a Corps, a Division, or a Brigade, that has not proved 
a dead failure. Our Volunteer Army would never have 
become the efficient army it is, if it had not been for the old 
officers of the Regular Army. Neither the Administration, 
nor Congress, nor the people has ever properly appreciated 
either our Regular Army or our Military Academy, and the 
present rule of filling all vacancies from the ranks is the very 
way to ruin the service, and to get a corps of officers from 
whom we shall never get a man fit to command an army. 
Democracy is a good thing in its place, but it is out of 

lace in the Army and Navy. Even the French law, which 
is exceedingly liberal, allows only one-third of the commis- 
sions given to be given to men from the ranks, and it is 
always far easier to mould the common French soldier into 
an officer and a gentleman than it is the common soldier of 
the German, English, or American army. The French 
officers are the best educated officers in the world; and the 
non-commissioned officer, if he is rewarded for his bravery 
and good conduct with a commission, must spend one or 
two years in a military school, if necessary, before he can 
join his company or his regiment. We must pay more 
attention to the training of “officers ; we must treat them 
with more consideration, show more respect for their rights 
and feelings, and be more tender of their honor. It is the 
officers, not the men, that make the army. 

We may be thought in these remarks to have been too 
severe on the President, and have blamed him for ordering 
General Fitz John Porter to be placed on trial, when, in 
fact, it was General Pope who preferred the charges age Linst 
him. But General Pope says in his testimony, that General 
Fitz John Porter, after the disastrous battle, offered him 
such explanations of his conduct, that he told him that he 
would not prefer any charges against him as he had threat- 
ened, and that he was led “to change his mind, and _ prefer 
them, i in conseyuence of a subsequent interview with the 
President. It is evident, then, that but for the President, 
for the information he furnished, and the orders he gave, 
General Pope would not have preferred any charges s agains st 
Fitz John Porter. We hold this fact decisive, and see in it 
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only an exemplification of the want of open, straightfor- 
ward, manly dealing, which has marked Mr. Lincoln’s whole 
course since he has been President. He did not dare attack 
General McClellan directly, to relieve him at once from his 
command, but to do it little by little; to undermine him 
with the army by removing, one by one, his friends. One 
may almost say of our worthy Chief Magistrate, as Francis 
W. Pickens, of South Carolina, said to us of Silas Wright: 
“ He is an able man, but he can do nothing in en open, frank 
manner; he loves crooked ways, and he could not even 
go to the necessary without getting up an intrigue.” This 
want of open, frank, manly character; this low attorney 
cunning; this constant effort to bring about by indirect and 
covert ways, what he wants courage to attempt to do 
directly, or to attack directly in front, is what has so dam- 
aged the character of the Administration in public esti- 
mation, so disgusted our old army officers, cost the nation 
so much treasure and so many precious lives, and made it 
so necessary to seek a man who is a man for our President 
hereafter. 


ViI.—Lirerary Norices- anp Crrricisms. 


1. The Federalist: A .Collection of Essays written in 
favor of the New Constitution, as agreed upon by the 
Federal Convention, September 17, 1787. Reprinted 
Srom the Original Text. With an Historical Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By Henry B. Dawson. New York: 
Scribner. 1864. 8vo, vol. I. pp. 615. 


Tuts new edition of the Federalist is to be comprised in 
two volumes, of which the first only has, as yet, appeared. 
The volume before us contains the entire papers of the 
series from the original text, together with an Historical In- 
troduction; the volume yet to appear will consist of the 
editor’s notes and commentaries. The question of the 
authorship of the several papers is elaborately discussed in 
the introduction, and, in regard to the disputed papers, ad- 
versely to the claims of General Hamilton; but into that 
question we cannot enter till we receive the second volume, 
and the new edition of the Federalist, published by General 
Hamilton’s son, which its publishers have not yet sent us, 
which we understand is a rival edition, and hostile to Mr. 
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Dawson’s. So far as concerns the text of the papers, Mr. 
Dawson appears to have spared no pains, and has left us 
nothing to desire. He has given us the papers, we pre- 
sume, as nearly as possible, as they were originally written 
by their respective authors, and, in this respect, it must 
poe remain the standard edition. We shall recur to it 
when the second volume reaches us, and endeavor to speak 
at length of its merits. 

A more timely publication could hardly have been made 
than this authentic edition of the Federalist, the joint pro- 
duction of those three great men, Alexander Hamilton, 
John Jay, and James Madison,—with the exception of the 
elder Adams, the profoundest writers on government that 
our Republic has produced. We have no such men now, 
and, unhappily, no public to appreciate them, even if we 
had them. These great men, and the other fathers of the 
Republic, had the misfortune to adopt Locke’s theory, that 
government originates in compact, or, as some say, in con- 
vention ; but they studied scientifically the constitution and 
administration of government as an Art, and were far 
from believing that thought was superfluous i in a statesman, 
or that a plurality of votes could supply any conceiv: able 
lack of brain. Neither they, nor the American people in 
their time, believed that the whole science and art of gov- 
ernment consisted in securing a majority of votes ; nor that 
the fact that a man lived in a log cabin, and hunted rac- 
coons, or was a good boatman, ‘Tail- splitter, or passable 
country attorney, is evidence of his fitness to be the Chief 
Magistrate ofthe nation. Ittook three generations under the 
Democratic and Whig discipline, to bring the American 
veople to the level of that sublime discovery. In the Revo- 
fation, in framing the Federal Constitution, and in insti- 
tuting and administering government under it, the effort 
was to call out political s science and wisdom, and place the 
ablest, purest, and best men at the head of affairs. We 
have st seve all that, and think the safe course is, to 
enthrone ignorance and folly, or, at best, low cunning and 
craft. At first, we demanded a "Washington, an Adams, a 
Jefferson, a Madison, for a President ; but latterly we have 
preferred a Harrison, a Polk, a Tay lor, a Pierce, a Bu- 
chanan, an Abrahatn Lincoln: and this last, since he has 
neither by nature nor by education a single qualification 
for his office, is regarded as especially designated by Provi- 
dence to guide us through our present most fearful crisis, 
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and be the second Father of his Country. Surely we are a 
great people, and have proved beyond all cavil the 


Z facilis descensus Averni 


of Virgil. Seriously, the change which has come over the 
American people since Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, and 
James Madison wrote these papers, and the American 
people read and appreciated’ them, suggests some very un- 
pleasant reflections on Democracy and the modern doctrine 
of Progress. We think there can be no doubt that, as a 
people, we have less political science and less statesiman- 
ship than we had at the time our General Government was 
organized. Politics has been abandoned to the ignorant, 
the commonplace, the noisy and windy demagogue, and 
the real thought of the nation has been turned in other di- 
rections—in the direction of business, money-getting, or the 
physical sciences. The only thing connected with, govern- 
ment in which we have made any progress, is political 
economy, a product of the last century, and in that nothing 
is settled that was not settled betore this Continent was dis- 
covered. The great principles of trade, currency, and 


finance, were as well understood by statesmen in the fif- 
teenth century as they are in the nineteenth. 

But we have reached a crisis in our national affairs, which 
renders it very necessary for the people to think, to under- 
stand the principles and constitution of government, and to 
carry science and wisdom into political p parties and the 


Administration. We had vainly fancied that our Govern- 
ment could go alone, and that men counted for nothing in 
its administration. ‘ Mr. Lincoln,” said a delegate to the 
Baltimore Convention, * is an ordinary man, but, thank God, 
an ordinary man can be President of this country.” Yes, 
but not with advantage to the country itself. Having ordi- 
nary men in the Presidential Chair, and in the Senate and 
House of Representatives, for Governors of States aud mem- 
bers of State Legislatures, has brought us where we are, on 
the very verge of total and irretrievable national ruin ; and, 
as of old, wisdom crieth aloud in the streets, and no man 
heareth her voice. It is time our folly should end; we 
should engage in earnest to study political science ,—the 
principles, 1 nature, and administration of government. 
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. Christian Missions ; their Agents, and their Results. By 


aT W. Mars#att. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co 
1864. 8vo, 2 vols. 


Tus very large and full History of Christian Missions, 
Catholic and Protestant, has been well spoken of, and ap- 
pears to be a work of industry, research, impartiality, and 
candor. It is by an English Catholic, a convert, and is, as 
a matter of course, written from the author's own point of 
view; but, as far as we are able to judge, it is honest, and 
its statements well authenticated. The subject is one of ‘deep 
interest, not only to the faithful as such, but to every stu- 
dent of civilization. The Christian civilization is the only 
living and progressive civilization, and the low civilizations 
of the Mahometan and heathen nations outside of Christen- 
dem can be advanced only by becoming affiliated through 
conversion to the Christian family. We bear cheerful testi- 
mony to the vast contributions of Protestant nations, and to 
the evangelical zeal and moral worth of Protestant mission- 
aries among the heathen, but the heathen nations, especial- 
ly in India, China, Thibet, Japan, Tartarv, &., cannot be 
converted in any lar re numbers by missionaries who do not 
carry to them Christianity i in its unity and integrity. They 
will accept the body of Osiris only as living and entire, be- 
cause only as living and entire is it reproductive. If then 
Mr. Marshall’s book shows Catholic missions more produc- 
tive than Protestant missions, it must not be set down a 
priori to the partiality or infidelity of the historian. Prot- 
estantism in all its forms lacks the power of repr oduction, 
and lives only by the life it brought away with it when it 
separated trom Catholic unity, and that life is ever ex- 
hausting itself. Under the point of view of civilization, 
Catholics are not up to the level of their religion, but in all 
heathen or Mahometan nations they have the superiority 
in civilization, and are able to succeed. 





3. A Seienlion History of English Literature and the 
English Language, from the Norman Conquest. With 
numerous Specimens. By Grorer L. Cram, LL. D. 
New York: Scribner. 1864. 2 vols., 8vo. 


Mr. Scripyer has brought this work out in the best style 
of American printing, as the reader will believe when we 
tell him that it is from The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
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Mass. The work itself is chiefly valuable to those who wish 
to trace the history, or rather the various changes and mod- 
ifications our Language has undergone, from the Norman 
Conquest down to our own times. Professor Craik, of the 
Queen’s College, Belfast, is undoubtedly a man of learning, 
but his work, as a history and appreciation of English liter- 
ature and English authors, bears no comparison with the 
recent work on the same subject by the Frenchman, M. 
Taine, which if it is not, ought to be translated into English. 
We do not always accept Professor Craik’s statements or 
appreciations ; he is not a deep or philosophical thinker, and 
his work is too sketchy, too superficial—evidently prepared 
for the people, not for scholars. His specimens are not 
always felicitously selected, but they, nevertheless, give you 
a fair view of the state of our language at different epochs. 
The extracts speak for themselves, but his criticisms, which, 
happily, are few, do not strike us as either profound or just; 
nevertheless the book has cost labor, and is well adapted to 
the wants and the tastes of the general reader. His * Speci- 
mens” will bring to the knowledge of many some of our 
elder poets, whose very names have hitherto been un- 
known to them, and create in them a desire to know of 
them, especially in the period prior to Henry VIII. 





4. Father Mathew; A Biography. By Jounx Francis 
Macuirer, M. P. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 
1864. 12mo, pp. 557. 

Everysopy has heard of Father Mathew, the Apostle of 
Temperance, and whoever would know all about him must 
buy and read this Biography. Father Mathew labored hard 
for the promotion of temperance, gave the pledge to millions, 
and was hardly gone before the fruits of his labor followed 
him. Little effect of it remains. A worse evil than drunk- 
enness can hardly be named, for it draws almost every other 
evil, except avarice and hypocrisy, in its train; but how to 
prevent it with our northern nations, or greatly to diminish 
it, the wit of man hath not yet discovered. Blessed be the 
man who will do it. This Biography of Father Mathew is 
very full, very interesting on account of the subject, hardly 
so on account of the author. 





5. The Complete Works of St. John of the Cross, of the 
Order of Our Lady of Carmel. Translated from the 
original Spanish, by Davi M. Lewis, Esq., M.D. Ed- 
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ited by the Oblate Fathers of St. Charles. With a Pre- 
face, by His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. London: 
Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts & Green. 1864. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Tus elegant edition of the Complete Works of St. John 
of the Cross has been brought out by the Oblate Fathers of 
St. Charles, a congregation founded or introduced into Eng- 
land under the auspices of Cardinal Wiseman, by Dr. Man- 
ning, so well known to the Protestant world as Archdeacon 
Manning. Dr. Manning has for several years been a Catho 
lic priest, and is, we believe, at the head of this Congrega- 
tion of Oblates of St. Charles. The translation of the work 
before us was made by Mr. Lewis for the lamented Dr. 
Faber, late of the London Oratory, who intended to publish 
it on his own account, but dying before it was done, the 
manuscript passed to the Ollates, who have given us an 
edition which reminds us that gold is not at 199 in Great 
Britain. Happily for Great Britain, she enjoys domestic 
peace, and has no foreign war of much gravity on hand; 
yet people think that she has maintained peace at the ex- 
pense of her honor and reputation. We think not se, nor do 
we believe that she has become only a second-rate power in 
relation to France. 

The translation has been well made into pure, idiomatic 
English, in the judgment of Cardinal Wiseman, which is 
more than we can say of His Eminence’s own splendid, 
able, and valuable preface. St. John of the Cross was con- 
temporary with St. Teresa, and is counted one of the ablest 
of the mystic Theologians. He belonged to a Contemplative 
Order, and the main purpose of His Eminence in his preface 
is to show that St. John was a most active and energetic 
man, and to vindicate the Contemplative monks and nuns 
from the charge of idleness and sloth, in which he steceeds ; 
but whether he succeeds in proving that their activity and 
energy were turned to the best account or not, may be a 
question. , 

St. John of the Cross was a Contemplative; he was also 
a Mystic, and perhaps the greatest of our mystic theologi- 
ans. People ordinarily suppose that mystic theology is 
something hardly to be understood, dark and incomprehen- 
sible, at least something misty or foggy. If they will read 
these volumes they will be undeceived. The so-called mys- 
tic theologians are much easier to understand than the spec- 
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ulative theologians ; they adhere much nearer to the lan- 
guage of common sense, and give us truth inits synthetic 
rather than in its analytic form. Men who are familiar 
with the language and forms of scholastic theology, often 
find mystic theology unintelligible, simply because they 
never attached any clear and definite meaning to those 
scholastic forms. The mystic theologians give us in clear, 
plain, distinct, and simple language what the scholastic 
theologians, when they understand themselves, really mean. 
St. John of the Cross gives us as much meaning in a sentence 
as Suarez in a page, for he gives the truth itself, not its ab- 
stract forms, which in themselves are empty and meaning: 
less. 

We hail with pleasure the publication of these volumes in 
our mother tongue, and commend them to the diligent study 
of all who would see how far the human mind, bent on 
heavenly things and purified by grace, can penetrate by 
study and earnest contemplation into the riches and myste- 
ries of Divine wisdom. We hope to be able to return to these 
volumes at an early day, and to give some account of them 
and of their author. Now we can only announce them, and 
commend them to the study of all serious-minded persons. 


6. Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects, with an Introduction 
on the [elations of England to Christianity. By Henry 
Epwarp Mannine, D. D. Dublin: Duffy. 1863. 12mo,°: 
pp- 455. 


An exceedingly interesting and valuable contribution to 
English Catholic Literature. The Introduction deals with 
the * Essays and Reviews,” and discusses with ability the 
present theological tendencies of English thought. 


7. Temporal Power of the Vicar of Jesus Christ. By 
Henry Epwarp Mannine, D.D. Second Edition, with 
a Preface. London: Burns & Lambert. 1862. 12mo, 
pp- 255. 


8. Sermons for the Principal Seasons of the Sacred Year, 
By the Rev. Tuomas S. Preston. New York: Sadlier 
& Co. 1864. 16mo, pp. 461. 
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9. Ameri¢ta and her Commentators, with a Critical Sketch 

of Tours in the United States. By H. T. Tuckerman. 
ew York: Scribner. 1864. 8vo, pp. 460. 

10. Diary from November 18, 1862, to October 18, 1863. By 
Apvam Gurovski. Vol. 2. New York: Carleton. 1864. 
12mo, pp. 348. 

11. The Freedom of the Will, as a Basis of Human Respon- 
sibility and a Divine Government, elucidated and main- 
tained in its issue with the Necessitarian Theories of 
Hobbes, Edwards, the Princeton Essayists, and other lead- 
ing Advocates. By D.D. Wuevox, D.D. New York: 
Carleton & Porter. 1864. 16mo, pp. 438. 

12. The Life of Jesus. By Ernest Renan. Translated 
from the French, by C. E. Witsour. New York: Carle- 
ton. 1864. 12mo, pp. 376. 

M. Renan is vastly overrated as a thinker, and as a 
scholar. His Vie de Jésus has received an attention far be- 
pene its merits. It however may serve the cause of religion 

y directing the attention of theologians to the Human Na- 
ture of Christ, which they have been too apt to lose sight of 
in the splendor of his Divinity. Our Lord is perfect God, 
but also perfect man, and his humanity must no more be de- 
nied than his Divinity. In his Divinity he is our Creator ; 
in his humanity he is our brother, and like unto us in all 
things, sin excepted. 





‘13. History of the Romans under the Empire. By Cmas. 
Merrivatr, B. D. New York: Appleton & Co. 1864. 
8vo. Vols. I., IL., III. 

14, Sisteen Revelations of Divine Love, made to a devout 
servant of Our Lord, called Mother Juliana, an Ancho- 
rite of Norwich, who lived in the Days of King Ha- 
ward the Third. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1864. 

. 16mo, pp. 214. 

15. The Confessions of an Apostate. By Mrs. J. Saptrer. 
New York: Sadliers & Co. 1864. 18mo, pp. 252. 

16. A Treatise on Homiletics ; designed to illustrate the 
true Theory and Practice of Preaching the Gospel. By 
Dantet P. Kipper, D. D. New York : Carleton & Porter. 
1864. 16mo, pp. 495. 

17. Historical Memoir of Joan of Are, compiled from Au- 
thentic Sources. Boston: Donahue. 1864. 24mo, pp. 
344, 





